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DEDICATION 


o Moises Sandoval, chronicler of latter 

20th century Hispanic church history 

in the United States, I dedicate this sec- 
ond edition of Reluctant Dawn. 

My father met Moises Sandoval in northern 
California in early 1973 while the latter was cov- 
ering a story on the Farmworker Movement. Dad 
was with fellow Claretian seminarians, and was 
intrigued by the common bond of New Mexico 
origins that he shared with this reporter for 
Maryknoll Magazine who was living in New York. 
Within a very short time, I was also to meet 
Moises in Washington, D. C. while he was cover- 
ing the annual Bishops’ Meeting, and I was 
observing on behalf of the PADRES organization. 

Over the years, I came to know, respect, and 
appreciate the person and the work of Moises 
Sandoval. He has had a passion for his work as 
editor of Maryknoll Magazine and founder of 
Revista Maryknoll. His journalistic expertise 
and Catholic missionary commitment took him 
to places including Africa, Asia and Latin 


America. Nevertheless, he always retained a 


special interest in reporting on the development 
of Hispanic ministry within the United States, 
and writing its history. 

He was the first leader of CEHILA in the U.S. 
— an ecumenical group of pastoral agents who 
reflect and write about the history of the church 
in Latin America from the perspective of the 
poor. By extension, members of CEHILA also 
write histories about the Spanish speaking or 
Latinos in the United States. — from the per- 
spective of the poor. He was a mentor to me and 
to many others. I remain grateful to him for his 
example of great journalism — crisp writing, 
critical consciousness and historical sense. 


Moises received a degree in journalism from 
Marquette University and did graduate studies 
in Journalism there and at Columbia University. 
He was chosen as a Ford Foundation Fellow, 
and won a number of awards for his writing. 
Mr. Sandoval is currently retired, but continues 
free-lance writing. His five children are now all 
grown, and, together with his wife Penny, he 
resides alternately in New York and New Mexico 


while continuing to pursue his interests. 


AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


hirty years after the first edition of 
Reluctant Daw ps published, the town 
of Taos in mid July 2006 is proudly 
erecting in the center of its plaza a well- 
deserved memorial of Padre Antonio José 
Martinez, Cura de Taos. Sculpted by Huberto 
Maestas of San Luis, Colorado. The life-sized 
bronze memorial reprises the commendation of 
the Padre’s peers in the Territorial Legislature of 
Taos that in 1867 etched on his tombstone: “La 
Honra de Su Pais,” the Honor of his homeland. 
Senator Carlos Cisneros had the Legislature of 
New Mexico unanimously commend the Cura 
of Taos with that title, and provide for funding 
of the public art memorial. 

Padre Martinez ministered to the people of 
Taos for forty-two years, the last ten clouded 
in controversy with his bishop. Nevertheless, 
his life and merits must not be forgotten. His 
life spanned the three major eras of New 
Mexican history: as a colony of Spain until 
1821, as a Department of the Republic of 
Mexico for the next twenty-five years, and 
then as a Territory of the United States of 
American after 1846. Padre Martinez was 
instrumental in brokering New Mexico’s terri- 
torial status through that epoch of “transcen- 
dental importance,” as Benjamin Read called 


it in his 1912 Illustrated History of NM) 


The life of Padre Martinez was marked by 
many accomplishments through his role as 
clergyman, rancher, educator, journalist, pub- 
lisher, and politician. He was the founder of a 
preparatory seminary that he later transformed 
into a law school. He was a legislator in New 
Mexico both as a citizen of the Republic of 
Mexico and then as a citizen of the United 
States of America. 

Padre Martinez wrote his own autobiography 
in 1837 and published it on his own press a year 
later. In the next thirty years, his story would be 
filled with other personal and public challenges 
and crises of greater proportion than the Taos 
uprisings of 1837 or 1847. 

In 1877, a decade after the death of the Padre, 
a close relative by the name of Santiago Valdez 
wrote a biography of Padre Martinez that is 
housed in the Huntington Library near Los 
Angeles. The monograph Reluctant Da S 
firmly based on that unpublished manuscript 
as well as upon other primary resources such as 
the Padre’s 1838 autobiography and the biogra- 
phy that Pedro Sanchez, another relative 
through marriage, wrote and published in 
1903. In 1993, I rendered a contemporary 
English version of the Valdez manuscript that 
is at the University of New Mexico Press to be 
published. m 


FOREWORD TO FIRST EDITION- 1976 


Rasgos no se han extraido ni de la imagi- 
nacion, ni de la sensibilidad, ni de imagenes 
proyectadas por otros escritores, sino de las 
fuentes documentales. La figura del célebre cura 
de Toas ha sido discutida desde ubicaciones 
extremas. Es un caso asi, sdlo acudiendo a las 
fuentes y arrancando de ellas es posible el acierto 
y el avenimiento, Es un mérito grande de Juan 
Romero, autor de esta semblanza documentada y 
perspicaz, serena y clarividente. 

Juan Romero posee el sentido critico capaz de 
hacer del historiador un escritor benéfico: senti- 
do critico para seguir con fidelidad una trayecto- 
ria y para sorprender e iluminar conveniente- 
mente los aspectos “claves” de una personalidad, 
compleja y rica en el caso de Martinez. 

Emerge asi una figura que despierta con 
poderoso interés. Como una sensibilidad social y 
una auténtica vivencia pastoral evangélica se 


abren camino en circumstancias politicosociales 


Rev. Francisco Miranda Ribadeneira, 
S.J. Vatican Archivist 


cambiantes para ayudar a un pueblo y confor- 
mar la fisonomia de un pueblo. Es el interés 
mayor en la trayectoria del P. Martinez y en el 
nuevo estudio sobre ella. Asi enfocada su figura 
se destaca co innegable grandeza y con lecciones, 
por cierto, de gran actualidad para los empefios 
de una pastoral comprometida con la suerte de 
los pueblos. 

La bondad innata y el sentido de comprension, 
que Juan Romero posee como carisma desbor- 
dante, le han ayudado evidentemente para ori- 
entarse en un campo dificil y hacer de su trabajo 
un estudio multiplemente benéfico y acertado, 
Monografias como éstas son la mejor contribu- 
cién para formar la conciencia nacional, estimu- 
lar valores creativos y preparar ademas la poste- 
rior elaboracién de la historia global de una 
poblacion. El libro que se lee con interés cre- 
ciente, abre la puerta a enriquesedoras reflex- 


iones. 


FOREWORD TO SECOND EDITION - 2006 


hen Reluctant Dawn was first pub- 

lished in 1976, the prolific and 

esteemed New Mexican historian 
and artistic and literary figure Fray Angélico 
Chavez offered his strong approval with the 
comment “If I were younger I would have beat 
you to it!” This volume extended the long- 
standing New Mexican interest in Padre 
Antonio José Martinez into new national and 
international circles, leading renowned U.S. 
Catholic historian Jay Dolan to refer to it as 
“the much cited” work on the famous priest. In 
the three decades since its publication, 
Reluctant Dawn has inspired a number of new 
studies on Padre Martinez, including Fray 
Angélico’s own 1981 volume But Time and 
Chanc 
included in numerous overviews of U.S. and 
Latino Catholicism, both published textbooks 
and courses taught on these subjects. As one of 


has also ensured that Martinez is 


the beneficiaries of Juan Romero’s sharp schol- 
arship on Martinez and his relentless efforts to 
ensure that his fellow New Mexican priest’s 
legacy is not forgotten, it is an honor to intro- 
duce this second edition of his book. 

Reluctant Dawn was the first of a growing 
number of studies that examine the lives of 


priests during the turbulent era in which the 
Southwest passed from Spanish to Mexican to 
U.S. control. Collectively these studies counteract 
the scandalously inaccurate depictions of nine- 
teenth-century Mexican priests as wholly 
corrupt and negligent of their pastoral duties. 
Both history texts and other writings have 
furthered this misrepresentation of Catholic 
clergy in the Mexican Southwest, most 
egregiously Willa Cather’s novel Death Comes 
for the Archbish 
Padre Martinez in a negative light. 


hich unilaterally presents 


The most renowned priest in New Mexico 
and throughout the Southwest whose life 
spanned the Spanish, Mexican, and U.S. 
periods was Padre Martinez (1793-1867). As 
Reluctant Da 
numerous 


vividly reveals, Martinez’s 
accomplishments include a 
distinguished academic career as a seminarian 
in Durango, the establishment of a primary 
school and seminary preparatory school in his 
hometown of Taos (from which at least sixteen 
students went on to be ordained for the 
priesthood), the operation of the first printing 
press in what is now the western United States, 
authorship of numerous books and pamphlets, 


formal certification as an attorney, and 


extensive service as an elected New Mexican 
representative in legislative bodies under the 
Mexican and U.S. governments. In 1854, 
Frenchman Jean Baptiste Lamy, the newly- 
arrived first bishop (and later first archbishop) 
of Santa Fe, instituted mandatory tithing and 
decreed that heads of families who failed to 
comply be denied the sacraments. Martinez 
publicly contested the prelate’s action in a news- 
paper article and a series of letters, actions 
which eventually led to Lamy’s excommunica- 
tion of Martinez from the Catholic church and 
to a schism between Martinez’s supporters and 
the official leaders of the Santa Fe diocese. In the 
pages which follow Romero thoroughly docu- 
ments Martinez’s achievements and the contro- 
versies which still cloud his name to the present 


day. 
Reluctant a? ae as viable and signifi- 
cant as it was on the occasion of its original pub- 


lication thirty years ago. Though enhanced in 
several respects, thankfully the book retains the 
same sense of urgency as it did when first com- 
posed during an era of intense Chicano struggle 
for civil rights, equality, and dignity. Romero 
unabashedly integrates careful historical schol- 
arship with the activist purpose of examining 
the ramifications of Antonio José Martinez’s life 
for Latinos in contemporary church and society. 
For readers already familiar with Romero’s work 
as well as those encountering it for the first time, 
this new edition awakens our fascination with a 
New Mexican priest and leader whose legacy 
and struggles still speak to us today. 


Dr. Timothy Matovina, Director CUSHWA 
Center for the Study of American Catholicism 
University of Notre Dame 
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Chapter 1 


RUDE AWAKENING 


n 1857 — as always from time immemorial 
{- autumn brought its flaming colors to the 

aspen on the slopes of the towering peaks of 
the Sangre de Cristo Range east of Taos. However, 
in the Taos Valley a different process reached the 
flaming Point — the struggle between Father 
Antonio José Martinez and Jean Baptiste Lamy, 
the Bishop of Santa Fe. 

By the following spring of 1858, on Low Sunday 
the week after Easter, Father Joseph Machebeuf, 
the Vicar General, was in the Taos Valley to pub- 
lish on three successive Sundays, at the churches 
in Taos and Arroyo Hondo, the canonical admo- 
nitions demanding for the last time the submis- 
sion of Martinez to the will of the Bishop. 
Martinez had his partisans and the Bishop had 
his. The tension between the two groups was 
plainly evident. 

Kit Carson, fearing an uprising by friends of 
Padre Martinez, said: “We shall not let them do as 
they did in 1847, when they murdered and pil- 
laged.”! On the final Sunday, with Padre Martinez 
still silent, Machebeuf appeared in the Taos 
church to celebrate High Mass and to pronounce 
the excommunication. Here is how one historian 
described the scene: 

“The church was filled, and the people stood 


outside to view the ceremony and to watch each 


other, and to see who had guns. When time came 
for the sermon, Machebeuf explained the mean- 
ing of excommunication of which most people 
had no understanding except that it was the 
church’s ultimate discipline; and then he read the 
instrument itself to a hushed congregation and 
finished the Mass .“There was no disturbance, 
though everyone felt the precarious atmosphere? 2 

Three years later, the Bishop came to the same 
church, Nuestra Senora de Guadalupe in Taos, for 
Confirmations and Baptisms, and inscribed the 
name of Padre Martinez in the Baptismal regis 

in the Register of Funerals, although this hap- 
pened six years before death came for the priest. 
For Bishop Lamy, Padre Martinez was now dead. 
Writing in Spanish, the Bishop wrote into both 
parish books a notation that he felt forced to 
excommunicate Padre Martinez. 

“It is our painful obligation to write here that 
about the beginning of 1857 we had to punish 
with the pain of suspension el Sefior Cura 
Martinez because of his grave and scandalous 
faults, his writings against due order and disci- 
pline of the church. Unfortunately, he paid no 
attention to his censures but went ahead saying 
Mass, administering the sacraments and publish- 
ing all kinds of scandalous articles. We saw our- 
selves forced to excommunicate him, all things 


being equal, with all the required formalities.”? 

However, Padre Martinez was not only very 
much alive but still serving his people in defiance 
of the Bishop. Lamy complained in the same 
notation in the Book of Funerals, “Since that time, 
this unhappy priest has done everything in his 
power to bring about this schism in public and 
private life, pretending to say Mass, administering 
the sacraments and in this way bringing about the 
perdition of souls.” 4 

The excommunication had therefore not been 
the deathblow to the long-time pastor. It was 
merely one more step in a progressive alienation 
that divided the Hispanic community from the 
institutional church in the Southwest. 

Lamy, as other spiritual shepherds then and 
now, comforted themselves that — in Lamy's 
words — “the greater part of the faithful remain 
devoted to right order and legitimate authority,”> 
but it was a surface allegiance. The heart of the 
Hispanic people’s religion was within their own 
families and communities. 

Excommunication did not, however, drive 
Padre Martinez away from his faith. He merely 
retreated to his own private oratory, from which 
he continued to baptize and to minister to those 
who came to him until his death almost a decade 


later. In much the same way, the people of New 
Mexico retreated to their own internal village 
institutions rather than follow a church leadership 
out of sympathy with their culture. 

The conflict between Lamy and Martinez was in 
many ways an uneven match. Padre Martinez was 
at the time of his excommunication an old man of 
sixty-four, already in ill health and thinking of 
retirement after a priestly ministry spanning thir- 
ty-five years. Lamy, on the other hand, was at 
forty-three young and in the full vigor of life, but 
still a newcomer who had been among the 
Hispanic people of New Mexico only seven years 
and hardly knew their culture. 

Under other circumstances, perhaps Padre 
Martinez would have faded into quiet retirement, 
but Lamy’s decrees on church taxation and the 
decimation of the native clergy were issues that 
the proud pastor of Taos could not avoid. Given 
the hard choice of buckling to the Bishop or fol- 
lowing his conscience, Padre Martinez chose to 
follow the hard, lonely path. Implicit in that deci- 
sion was giving up any idea of retirement, for his 
struggle would continue to his dying day. He 
would not give up his faith, but neither would he 
follow leadership that, he felt, injured his dignity 
and trampled his traditions. 
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All Roads Lead to Taos 


The introduction of Anglo and French 
Catholic shocking transition, and Padre 
Martinez’ life reflects not a deviation but a typ- 
ical Hispanic reaction to the transition. Despite 
the dedicated efforts of the new French leader- 
ship, the people would neither change their 
Hispanic Catholic tradition nor give it up. The 
faith expressions of the people’s popular piety 
grew stronger. It paralleled that of the official 
church, but never quite converged with it. That 
situation, in large measure, is still true today. 

The alienation was not the product of ill will 
or lack of dedication. Lamy was a kind man and 
he did not spare himself in serving his far-flung 
spiritual domain. On the other hand, the 
Mexican and native priests tried hard to accom- 
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modate the new Bishop, but the gap in cultures 
was just too wide. Lamy's own French-born 
Vicar, and many of the priests brought from 
France were impatient and sometimes hostile 
towards the local clergy with a tradition so dif- 
ferent from their own. It was inevitable that the 
conflict should bring the Frenchmen into con- 
frontation with Padre Martinez, for the latter 
was truly an uncommon man. In his long and 
active life, Antonio José Martinez had served 
his people not only as priest but also as educa- 
tor, lawyer, publisher and politician. He loved 
freedom and hated oppression and continually 
opposed measures both in civil society and in 
the church which infringed upon the liberty of 
the people. @ 


Chapter 2 


TO THE NATIONS 


ncestors of Antonio José Martinez came 
Ae North America as part of a long his- 

torical process which began in the sixth 
century in Spain. At that time, Recared, king of 
the Visigoths who inhabited the Iberian 
Peninsula, was converted to Christianity. The 
result was a vigorous Catholicism that produced 
such men as St. Isidore of Seville, the last of the 
Latin Fathers of the church. 

Mohammedans invaded the Iberian Peninsula 
in 711, challenged Christians and quickly sub- 
dued the Visigoths. However, the invaders were 
not to succeed that easily. Seven years after the 
Islamic invasion, the Spaniards began a seven 
hundred-year struggle to win back their lands and 
their people whose faith was never really shaken. 
After seven centuries, they finally succeeded in 
driving the Mohammedans out of Spain just as 
Columbus sailed for the new world in 1492. 

Tested by fire, the Spaniards developed a cru- 
sading, rock-ribbed faith that not only turned 
back the Protestant Reformation after the defeat 
of the Moors, but also spread throughout the new 
world. The Spaniards saw themselves as the 
defenders of the Catholic Faith and proved that 
claim with their wars against Protestants. They 
also saw themselves as evangelizers of the new 
world who sought and received from Pope 


Alexander the charter © to proclaim the faith to 
the Indians in the lands they conquered. Thus the 
cross and sword went forward together wherever 
the conquistadores marched. 

In fact, the mission was the heart of the Spanish 
colonial system. After the initial expeditions failed 
to reveal the presence of precious metals in what 
is now the United States Southwest, exploration 
and colonization was left primarily to the church 
and to the people who accompanied the mission- 
aries. The lay settlers had a big share in the evan- 
gelizing enterprise, not only building the mission 
churches along with the Indian laborers but also 
teaching the Indians farming and other skills. 

Two hundred years before Lamy arrived in New 
Mexico to make the Hispanic people the objects 
of evangelization, the ancestors of these settlers 
had already established twenty-five missions in 
New Mexico. Moreover, many of them had paid 
the ultimate price for their efforts. Four hundred 
settlers lost their lives when the Pueblo Indians 
revolted in 1680 and crushed the missions, later 
reestablished in the successful re-conquest of the 
province in 1693. 

The missioners who evangelized New Mexico 
were Franciscans. Their claim to the territory 
went back to the original expedition by 
Francisco de Coronado between 1540-42. Fray 
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Marco de Niza was one of those who accompa- 
nied Coronado. The first martyr was Fray Juan 
de Padilla, who was killed on the plains of 
Kansas. About twenty Franciscans came with the 
first Hispanic settlers who arrived in northern 
New Mexico in 1598. Many Franciscan priests — 
including two who had been evangelizing in and 
around Taos — were martyred during the Indian 
uprising in 1680. The Indians did not drive the 
Spaniards entirely out of New Mexico. The sur- 
vivors simply retreated to the El Paso-Juarez 
area, where they established villages and 
remained for thirteen years until Don Diego de 
Vargas led them back in a so-called bloodless re- 
conquest. It was with the original settlers that the 
forbearers of Antonio José Martinez came. The 
first one was Hernan Martin Serrano, forty years 
old when he arrived in New Mexico and a native 
of Zacatecas. His son and namesake — Martin 
Serrano II, a rugged pioneer who lived long 
enough to have three wives and sire numerous 
progeny — made a name for himself in the 
struggle against the Indian rebellion of 1680. 
Though already eighty, he passed muster as a 
captain in the military company assigned to the 
Socorro-Salinas area. 

Proficient in Indian tongues, this second 
Martin Serrano served as an interpreter of the 
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Jumana language during the Dominguez 
Expedition into Texas in 1683-84. His offspring 
were among the settlers that returned to north- 
ern New Mexico with the re-conquest of the ter- 
ritory in 1693. 

During the nineteenth century, the double- 
named Martin Serrano family was fused into the 
one name Martin and their members gradually 


[¢ Se >) 


came to be known as Los Martines. Later, the “z 


«cc  » 


was substituted for the “s,” and the Martinez clan 
became one of the most numerous families in 
northern New Mexico.’ 

Captain Hernando de Alvarado, an officer in 
Coironado’s 1540 expedition through New 
Mexico, was the first Spaniard to visit the Taos 
area, and he found it a thriving community of 
farmers and hunters. The Pueblo, located some 
three miles north of the plaza which is now the 
center of the village of Taos, dates back to the 
middle of the fourteenth century, and has been 
in continual habitation ever since. 

Ranchos de Taos, five miles south of the plaza 
is the oldest Spanish settlement in the valley. Its 
picturesque church, built in honor of San 
Francisco, was begun in 1710 and completed in 
1776, according to dean of New Mexican histo- 
rians Fray Angelico Chavez. The Spaniards built 
this first settlement along Rio de Las Trampas. 


The church’s first foothold in the Taos Valley, 
however, had been at the Pueblo in 1598. Its 
chapel of San Geronimo was built there with 
Indian labor in 1610, the same year Santa Fe 


became the capital of New Mexico. 

At the end of the eighteenth century, 
Spaniards began moving away from the Pueblo 
to the nearby Rio de San Fernando, in a settle- 
ment they called La Plaza de Don Fernando de 
Taos. Today that is the site of the main village of 
Taos. However, San Geronimo at the Pueblo 
remained the principal church in the parish until 
1801 when the Bishop of Durango gave inhabi- 
tants of Don Fernando de Taos permission to 
build a church in honor of Our Lady of 
Guadalupe. On July 4, 1834, Bishop Zubiria of 


Durango elevated Nuestra Sefiora de Guadalupe 
to parish status. It became the first parish church 
in what is now the United States to be dedicated 
to her patronage under that title. From that 
church, Padre Antonio José Martinez would 
minister to the people of Taos for thirty-five 
years. For another seven years, his difficulties 
with Lamy would force him to use his private 
oratory and other surrounding chapels, espe- 
cially the one in Talpa not far from the Ranchos 
church. 

With its Pueblo, Plaza and village of Ranchos, 
the area of Taos has been a crossroad for Indian, 
Spaniard and Anglo. This was one of the first 
places visited by Anglo entrepreneurs and fur 
traders after Mexican independence from Spain 
and the concomitant opening of the Santa Fe Trail 
after 1821. Taos, Santa Fe and Abiquiu form a tri- 
angle in which many of the important events in 
New Mexico history have taken place. Even today, 
since 1969, neighboring Tierra Amarilla — forty 
miles west of Abiquiu — has been the site of land 
grant difficulties. Abiquiu was the place that 
Genizaros — Hispanicized and Christianized 
Indians of various tribes and pueblos — made 
their home since the early days. It became the 
departing point for the Spanish Trail that led to 
Los Angeles and the Pacific. ™ 
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Chapter 3 


BRIGHT DESTINY 


he descendants of the earliest New 

Mexican settlers of 1598 migrated in vari- 

ous directions from the area of San Juan 
Pueblo at the confluence of the Rio Grande and 
the Rio Chama. The ancestors of Padre Martinez, 
living at Santa Cruz de La Cafiada near present 
day Espanola, were pioneers of Santa Rosa, a 
Spanish village founded in 1739 to the west and 
upstream along the Chama. It was the original 
Spanish settlement in the area until either flood- 
ing or conflict with Indians compelled a resettle- 
ment a couple of miles upstream at the nearby 
Genizaro settlement of Abiquiu. The church was 
named Santo Tomas in honor of the Governor of 
New Mexico. The parents of Antonio José were 
Severino Martinez and Maria del Carmel 
Santistevan, and their adobe home was promi- 
nently located a few hundred feet directly east of 
the front door of the Santa Rosa Chapel. ? 

In the year 1793, the French Revolution was in 
process across the ocean, and the cornerstone of 
the White House was being laid on the other side 
of this continent. Meanwhile, after many years of 
tension and hostilities between Spanish settlers 
and Native Americans, life in New Mexico was 
peaceful. The eldest of six children, Antonio José 
was born at the Santa Rosa plaza in the high 
desert of northern New Mexico on January 17, 
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1793 on the feast of San Antonio Abad, a Desert 
Father and patron saint of monks. His paternal 
grandparents were José Martinez and Maria 
Micaela Valdez, and his maternal grandparents 
were Juan Santistevan and Maria Francisca 
Trujillo. Within days, the infant Antonio José was 
baptized at Santo Tomas church. 

Antonio José was a precocious child. Even 
before he was five years old, he went to the school 
at Santo Tomas plaza. According to Spanish law, 
every plaza in the Kingdom had a public school to 
teach reading, writing and arithmetic. He attend- 
ed that school for only two years and developed a 
love for learning that he pursued all his life. 

When he was eleven, his family moved to the 
pristine Taos Valley that was more extensive and 
fertile. Although there was no school there yet, he 
took every opportunity on his own to read, write 
and extend his knowledge of mathematics. As the 
eldest child, he was very responsible in complet- 
ing his chores on the ranch, now called the 
Martinez Hacienda. He enjoyed working hard in 
the fields, and caring for the animals on his 
father’s rancho that sprawled over five hundred 
acres. However, all was not work. One can imag- 
ine him and his younger brothers and sisters play- 
ing children’s games typical of that time and 
place. 


The family retained their close contacts with 
relatives and friends in Abiquiu. Antonio José was 
only nineteen in May of 1812 when he married 
Maria de la Luz Martinez of Abiquiu, but his 
marital joy ended in grief only a year later when 
his wife died in childbirth. The child, a daughter 
named after her mother and reared by her 
maternal grandparents, survived only to die 
when she was but twelve years old. 

The youthful widower spent much time reflect- 
ing on the future course of his life. Finally, after 
his wife had been dead five years, Antonio José 
chose to dedicate himself to the service of God as 
a priest. Therefore, at the age of twenty-four, he 
entered the seminary in Durango, seat of the dio- 
cese that laid claim to New Mexico. Expenses that 
he was unable to meet were paid by his parents. 

The seminarian from Taos excelled academical- 
ly and won a royal Spanish scholarship for his 
accomplishments in science in his third year at 
Durango. His talent for hard work won the 
esteem of his superiors, On November 5, 1821, he 
was awarded a first-place certificate for his “irrep- 
rehensible conduct singular application, solid tal- 
ent and untiring study.” !0 

Antonio José on March 16, 1821 received all at 
once the four minor orders, ritualized stages in 
preparation for the priesthood. The next day he 


was ordained to the subdiaconate, a major order 
on the way to priestly ordination. However, illness 
forced him to interrupt his theological studies for 
a time. Although he still had to complete the last 
phase of his sacerdotal training, Bishop Juan 
Francisco de Castanizo nevertheless ordained him 
on February 10, 1822. Padre Antonio José 
Martinez was then twenty-nine years old, and his 
priestly formation — spiritual and practical — 
was to continue for one more year as a kind of 
training-on-the-job. While becoming initiated 
into the priestly life and ministry in Durango, his 
health did not improve. 

The main symptom of his problem was a 
throbbing in the chest that impeded breathing, 
and for that reason, the young priest decided to 
return home before completing the last year of 
study. Leaving the warm climate of Durango, he 
arrived back in Taos in the spring of 1823. On 
April 18, just four days after his return home for a 
very joyous reunion with parents and friends, 
Padre Antonio José Martinez celebrated Mass for 
the first time at Our Lady of Guadalupe church 
in Taos. It was then still a mission of the San 
Geronimo parish centered at Taos Pueblo. In the 
presence of his proud parents and family, he 
gave a moving homily to his “brothers, dearest 
and most desired fellow countrymen,”!! 


strongly identifying himself as their brother and 
a native son ordained to serve his people. The 
sermon underscored his commitment to the 
poor as the cornerstone of his ministry. Then he 
concluded: 

“Yes, my beloved countrymen. Here I am, and I 
offer myself at your disposition. After serving our 
God, no other purpose than to work and look out 
for your happiness has motivated me from the 
beginning to the end of my preparatory studies. I 
confess it simply as such, and I ask God not to 
permit me to be motivated by any special interest 
that would separate me from the true purpose to 
which I must direct all my action...but I will not 
begin until we invoke the protection of Our Lady, 
greeting her with the Angel, ‘Ave Maria!” !? 

The salubrious air of Taos enabled Antonio José 
Martinez to regain his health. Invigorated, he 
assisted Fray Sebastian Alvares, pastor of San 
Geronimo, with Masses, preaching, teaching and 
other pastoral work in the Taos Valley. In the late 
fall, from November 1823 to the following March, 
Padre Martinez was assigned to fill in for Father 
Maradiago at Tomé Mission, Rio Abajo, a short 
distance southeast of Albuquerque. He fulfilled 
his duties with “major exactitude,” his biographer 
wrote, “treating the poor with great consideration 
in so far as the rights of arancel (church tax)...” 1 


One difficulty encountered by the energetic 
Padre Martinez was that of having to renew his 
faculties every year, conditions set by his superiors 
in Durango. Thus at the end of 1825, almost three 
years after his ordination, Padre Martinez asked 
for a change in status. He requested longer lasting 
faculties that would permit him to celebrate Mass, 
preach and hear Confessions without having to 
annually renew his faculities, i.e., license to exer- 
cise his priestly ministry in the Diocese of 
Durango. In mid January 1826, the day after his 
thirty-third birthday, he received notification that 
his faculties had been extended “por el tiempo de 
la voluntad,”'4 for as long as desired. These open 
ended faculties depended on the will of the 
bishop, but would later be the basis of Padre 
Martinez’ stubborn insistence that he could con- 
tinue to minister to his people in spite of his 
excommunication by Bishop Lamy. 

At the same time, Padre Martinez was appoint- 
ed in Taos while continuing his ministry at Tomé. 
Four months later, he was placed in charge of 
Santo Tomas, the Abiquiu mission where he had 
been baptized. Shortly afterwards, he was 
relieved of responsibility in Tomé, but continued 
as administrator in Taos. Named priest in charge 
at Santo Tomas a month after his arrival, Padre 
Martinez served there only four months. 
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Nevertheless, within that brief time, he impressed 
the faithful by looking upon the poor with the 
“greatest consideration.”!? He did not impose 
church taxes upon those to whom it was too 
much of a burden, and he was generous in giv- 
ing alms to those in need. 

On June 10, 1826, the Mexican government 
announced that secular clergy would be replacing 
the Franciscan priests at San Juan Pueblo, at Tomé 
Pueblo and at Abiquiu. Fray Mariano José was 
informed that his retirement from Taos would be 
effective July 18 and that Padre Martinez would 
succeed him. To become pastor of Taos was a 
dream come true for Martinez. He had continu- 
ally worked toward that end, finally obtaining the 
post through the Vicar in Santa Fe, Don Felipe 
Ortiz. The Padre took over responsibility of the 
church in Taos on July 23, 1826, a couple of days 
before the feast of Santiago, patron of Hispanic 
America. A century ago, and ten years after 
Martinez death his first biographer, Santiago 
Valdez, penned the following words about that 
day of his taking possession of the parish of Our 
Lady of Guadalupe in Taos: 

“This is the day! This is the epoch! We should 
engrave in our hearts with indelible letters this 
day breaking upon the lovely valley of Taos. With 


the magnitude and benign splendor of its bril- 
liant dawn, it was destined to illumine the dark 
mental horizon of New Mexico.” !® 

Antonio José Martinez was thus seen, and saw 
himself, predestined to play a leading role in the 
enlightenment of the people of his native land, 
just as he sought the spiritual and temporal hap- 
piness of his people. “In those leanest and darkest 
times,” eulogized a relative more than thirty years 
after Martinez death, “he began, entirely at his 
own cost, a war of extermination against the most 
ruinous and worst of all dependencies: mental 
slavery.” !7 

From an historical perspective, the life of 
Antonio José Martinez is significant because it 
spanned the three distinct epochs of New Mexico 
history. When he was born, the enchanted land 
was still part of Spain's far-flung empire. In 1821, 
a year before his ordination, Mexico had fully 
gained its independence from Spain and, with it, 
dominion over New Mexico. Then in the late 
summer of 1846, when Padre Martinez was fifty- 
three years old, the United States annexed New 
Mexico and other territories extending westward 
to the Pacific coast. 

Antonio José’s five years of study at the semi- 
nary in Durango (Mexico) took place at the 


height of Mexican fervor for independence. The 
ideals of liberation and enlightenment to which 


he was exposed during that time deeply influ- 


enced his life and his views toward civil and 
ecclesiastical authority. Padre Martinez was a 
contemporary of the famous frontiersman 
Christopher Carson. At thirty-three, the priest 
was twice the age of young Kit when he came to 
Taos and made it his home in 1826. In this the 
same year, Padre Martinez was appointed to be 
in charge of the church of Our Lady of 
Guadalupe that was within the parish of San 
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Geronimo centered at the Taos Pueblo. Charles 
Bent was anether contemporary who made his 
home in Taos, but became a nemesis of the 
priest. trapper, 
Lightning liquor-entrepreneur and cofounder 
of Bent’s Fort with his brother William, Charles 
Bent was to become the Territorial Governor of 
New Mexico in 1846 when in that year the ter- 
ritory became part of the United States with its 


Businessman, fur Taos 


headquarters in Santa Fe. Bent was soon after- 
wards to loase his life in the Taos uprising of 
1847. @ 


Chapter 4 


A RARE BREED 


s a native Hispanic priest, Antonio José 

Martinez represents a rare breed indeed 

in an area that has always suffered from 
a paucity of spiritual leadership. More than one 
hundred years elapsed after Juan de Onate’s 
establishment of the first missions before the 
area could claim its first native priest. That was 
Santiago de Roybal, ordained in 1728 in Mexico 
City. Padre Roybal became the first New Mexico 
Vicar of the Bishop of Durango, a post he held 
until his death in 1763. Roybal was the first 
native priest and prelate in what is now the 
United States. 18 

There would be few others because of the lack 
of institutions in New Mexico to prepare young 
men for the priesthood. Anyone wishing to 
become a priest had to go to Mexico City or, later, 
to Durango, for his education. That eliminated 
from consideration anyone who was poor since 
there were few wealthy families in the territory. 
Hopes for the priesthood died unfulfilled among 
the native population. 

The first Christian evangelizers of the American 
continent were priests belonging to the medieval 
religious orders: Dominicans, Franciscans and 
Jesuits. Priests ordained to serve in a particular 
area of church jurisdiction under a bishop are 
called diocesan or secular priests, as distinct from 


religious priests. The latter are generally distin- 
guished by particular garb or habit, but more pro- 
foundly by their solemn vows of poverty, chastity 
and obedience. In New Mexico, the situation of 
vocations to the diocesan priesthood was dismal, 
but the picture among the Franciscans was even 
darker. Fray Angelico Chavez, the sexagenarian 
New Mexico historian, claims to be the first native 
New Mexican Franciscan priest since the re-con- 
quest in 1693.!9 The lack of native clergy during 
the Spanish period in New Mexico is rooted in the 
low regard for the faith of the Indians and of the 
Spanish and mestizo settlers. During the 
Franciscan custody in New Mexico, spanning the 
years 1598 to 1730, the vast territory was claimed 
by the Archdiocese of Mexico City. However, it 
could hardly give the isolated province the atten- 
tion needed since 1,200 rugged and perilous miles 
separated that capital from Santa Fe. Later, that 
distance was halved when, after 1730, New 
Mexico became part of the Diocese of Durango. 
Nevertheless, the quality of pastoral care did not 
improve significantly nor were vocations to the 
priesthood nourished. In the one hundred and 
twenty years that New Mexico was the responsi- 
bility of Durango, there were only five pastoral 
visits by the Bishop. During one period, a full 
seventy years elapsed between visitations. 


Nevertheless, the faith of the people of New 
Mexico developed in the hardiness of their desert 
vegetation. Getting spiritual nourishment only on 
rare occasions, they developed a self-reliant 
Catholicism. Without it, the faith would have 
died, for the widely scattered settlements were 
isolated by distance not only from parent struc- 
tures deep in Mexico and in Spain, but also from 
each other. 

The people of New Mexico developed a peace- 
ful, well-ordered society based on the fatherhood 
of God. The mission system, despite abuses and 
oppression of some Indians, achieved the recog- 
nition of the humanity of the Indians and 
brought settlers and native people together in 
such a way that a single mestizo society would 
result. “Compared with the deliberate extermina- 
tion of native peoples along the Eastern seaboard 
and the Midwest,” wrote John L. Berger, “the 
Hispanic approach raised the Indians to the same 
level of civilization as their conquerors possessed 
and enabled the indigenous people to survive.”*! 

The faith of the people was such as to impress 
the unprejudiced newcomer. Zebulon M. Pike, 
one of the first Anglos to visit New Mexico, wrote 
admiringly about native peoples in 1807. He 
praised their hard work, bravery and hardiness, 
and also asserted that they exhibited, to a superi- 
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or degree, “the heaven-like qualities of hospitality 
and kindness, in which they appear to endeavor 
to fulfill the injunction of the Scripture which 
enjoins us to feed the hungry, clothe the naked 
and give comfort to the oppressed”? 

Few were the people, however, who appreciated 
the richness of faith in New Mexico to justify its 
becoming a diocese on its own, independent of 
far away Durango, not to mention Mexico City. 
One person who early on saw the maturity neces- 
sary for self-sufficiency was Fray Alonso de 
Benavidez, the Franciscan superior in New 
Mexico. He petitioned King Philip IV of Spain as 
far back as 1630 to intercede with Rome in estab- 
lishing a diocese in New Mexico. However, as also 
later in 1780 and 1812, such efforts were in vain. 

Fray Angelico Chavez plausibly contends that 
the creation of a diocese in New Mexico, with 
Roybal as the first bishop, could have fostered 
native vocations to the priesthood. As it was, the 
colony had to depend entirely on Franciscan mis- 
sionaries from Spain. However, they were steadily 
dying out because of the withdrawal of the 
Spanish religious priests through the process of 
secularization. This process, begun since 1797 
and promoted by the state in cooperation with 
the church, put parishes in charge of diocesan 
priests instead of religious priests. It crested with- 


in a few years after Padre Martinez was ordained. 

The introduction of Anglo and French Catholic 
ways into a Spanish and Mexican tradition was a 
shocking transition, and Padre Martinez’ life 
reflects not a deviation but a typical Hispanic 
reaction to the transition. Despite the dedicated 
efforts of the new French leadership, the people 
would neither change their Hispanic Catholic tra- 
dition nor give it up. In this way, a folk religion 
developed that ran parallel to the official church, 
but never quite converged with it. That situation, 
in large measure, is still true today. 

The alienation was not the product of ill will or 
lack of dedication. Lamy was a kind man and he 
did not spare himself in serving his far-flung 
spiritual domain. On the other hand, the 
Mexican and native priests tried hard to accom- 
modate the new Bishop, but the gap in cultures 
was just too wide. Lamy’s own French-born 
Vicar, and many of the priests brought from 
France were impatient and sometimes hostile 
towards the local clergy with a tradition so dif- 
ferent from their own. 

It was inevitable that the conflict should bring 
the Frenchmen into confrontation with Padre 
Martinez, for the latter was truly an uncommon 
man. In his long and active life, Antonio José 
Martinez had served his people not only as 


priest but also as educator, lawyer, publisher and 
politician. He loved freedom and hated oppression, 
and he continually opposed measures both in 
civil society and in the church that infringed 
upon the liberty of the people. 

At least sixteen students from Padre Martinez 
schools were ordained to the priesthood, most 
of them by Bishop Zubiria in Durango, but 
some also by Bishop Lamy in Santa Fe. In early 
1836, after a decade as el Cura de Taos, Padre 
Martinez could boast of the two priests he 
helped form, the first fruits of seminary training 
at the his house. Don Juan de Jesus Trujillo and 
Don Eulogio Valdes were both ordained in 
Durango. Padre Trujillo went on to administer 
the parish of the Villa de Santa Cruz de la 
Canada near present day Espanola, and Padre 
Valdes became administrator of Santo Tomas de 
Abiquiu. In the first biography of Padre 
Martinez, penned in 1877, a decade after his 
death, Santiago Valdez listed the names of eighteen 
native New Mexican seminarians.2> Three of 
them are reported to have later fulfilled their 
priestly ministry in Durango. Another, Padre 
Mariano de Jesus Lucero, became a close friend, 
companion and neighbor of Padre Martinez 
during the tumultuous last years of conflict with 
Bishop Lamy. Willa Cather later unfairly 


caricatured Lucero as “the miser.” *4 

Perhaps the most famous alumnus of Padre 
Martinez was Padre José Manuel Gallegos. 
Removed from historic San Felipe for being at 
odds with Bishop Lamy and Father Joseph 
Machebeuf, he served in Washington, D.C. as 
an elected delegate to Congress from the 
Territory of New Mexico. Unfortunately, the 
educational process of future priests begun by 
Padre Martinez — the promotion of vocations 
that would have made New Mexico self-sus- 
taining in its native clergy — was reversed as 
soon as New Mexico was taken over by the 
United States. 

Although Catholic evangelization had been 
part of New Mexico’s culture for three cen- 
turies, Jean Baptiste Lamy, a French 
Missionary working in Cincinnati, was named 
its “first Vicar Apostolic in partibus infidelium, 
in the region of the infidels.’2° It somehow 
seemed strange that in the mid-nineteenth 
century, these territories were still considered 
missionary lands. Spaniards in the late fif- 
teenth century were the first to bring the 
Catholic faith to the new world by way of the 
Caribbean and Mexico. In the latter part of the 
sixteenth century, they brought that faith, 
through Florida and New Mexico, to what 


became the United States. Nevertheless, with 
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the naming of a new Vicar Apostolic on July 
19, 1850, New Mexico was launched onto the 
path of becoming its own proper diocese — a 
prospect proposed since the early seventeenth 
century. 

A culture war ensued not long after the new 
ecclesiastical structure was established. Within 
a few years, Bishop Lamy had excommunicat- 
ed five native Hispanic priests, and as others 
died out, more and more priests were recruit- 
ed from France. Eighteen years after coming to 
Santa Fe, Lamy boasted in letters home to 
Auvergne that he had established a little 
Auvergne, in New Mexico. Not until the dio- 
cese had seen the last of its five French bishops 
would the first American prelate, Albert T. 
Daeger, follow up on Padre Martinez pioneer- 
ing efforts to establish a native clergy. Bishop 
Daeger established a modest seminary in Las 
Vegas, NM in 1918. His successor, Rudolph A. 
Gerken, started another in Albuquerque and 
recruited Mexican Americans so “they can go 
back to eat beans in the pueblo.’2© However, a 
determined effort to develop a native Spanish- 
speaking clergy in New Mexico was not made 
until the 1940s, more than a century after that 
visionary Cura de Taos had shown that the 
region was ready to be led by its own clergy. & 
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Chapter 5 


CURA DE TAOS 


adre Martinez was not content to be a 
Prive priest. Santiago Valdez, his biog- 
rapher, wrote that he was “inclined to a 
higher and sacred thing, ie., to become a true 
minister of Christ.” 2” It is that aspiration which 
probably made him a giant among his peers. He 
was a priestly man who made the Word of God 
and the sacred liturgy the axis of his life. When he 
celebrated Mass, “He drew from some deep well 
of emotional power. Nothing in the services was 
slighted, every phrase and gesture had its full 
value.” 28 His writings are replete with scriptural 
allusions, and he “read to the end Scriptures 
twice, especially meditating on the more difficult 
passages.”2? He preached the Gospel with “ability 
and forcefulness,”?9 that the simple people of the 
countryside especially appreciated. The people 
had never seen a preacher as gifted as the Padre 
from Taos. Furthermore, Martinez was well 
versed in the traditions of the church. One of his 
prized possessions was a vellum-covered Latin 
edition of the Summa of St. Thomas later 
acquired by the New Mexico Historical Society. 
In addition, Martinez was very sensitive to the 
suffering of the poor. He called attention to the 
fact that the poor people were “deprived of their 
rights for the lack of the necessary means, suf- 
fering insults and injuries without affording 


them the protection of the law.’! He criticized 
ill treatment, unjust jailing, and sentencing, by 
“justices who were constituted as kings”? since 
there was no other law but their word. He 
charged that some of the poor were even 
whipped as brutes without being afforded the 
least chance of vindication. 

Justice was never granted because the judges 
would demand of aggrieved citizens the exact 
point of law under which they sought relief. “How 
could a poor man cite this point if he did not even 
know the color of the bindings of the law 
books?” asked Padre Martinez. However, Padre 
Martinez was not simply interested in education 
to ease the needs of the poor. 

When the Taos Rebellion of 1847 left the people 
without food, he made provisions available to 
feed the needy and appointed commissioners to 
be responsible for distribution of the food, 
regardless of whether the recipients were friends 
or foes. 

Ten years prior Martinez wrote his autobiogra- 
phy in 1837 and published them on his own press 
in 1838.54 His mood was melancholy as he 
reviewed his “modest merits in the career of let- 
ters and the ecclesiastical state”>> that he consid- 
ered the peak of his fortune, and he expressed 
fears that he would regress rather than grow. The 


Padre wrote his autobiography at a particularly 
somber time for New Mexico and perhaps that is 
the root of his dark mood. He was at that time 
taking refuge in Santa Fe from the hostilities that 
had swept Taos during the so-called war of “Los 
Cafiaderos 0 Chimayoses,”° an Indian revolt that 
lasted almost two years. Also, the storm clouds of 
Manifest Destiny were already hovering over New 
Mexico. In 1836, Texas had won its war of 
Independence against Mexico. The country's 
leader, General Santa Ana, severely drained of 
manpower and resources by the debacle in Texas, 
imposed heavy new taxes. Furthermore, he 
appointed an army officer, Albino Perez, governor 
of Santa Fe to make certain the new levies were 
collected. These stiff measures precipitated the 
Taos rebellion. 

Despite his talents and high aspirations, 
Martinez seems to have been a rather unconven- 
tional priest. Many writers assume or assert that 
Padre Martinez fathered children after he became 
a priest. Perhaps with tongue in cheek, Erna 
Fergusson wrote: “His interest in children was 
truly paternal.’3’ She claimed that Martinez 
acknowledged offspring by two women and 
“rumors of others run into the dozens.”38 Popular 
Taos folklore also ascribes children to Padre 
Martinez. One anecdote tells of Santiago Valdez 


and Don Buenaventura Lovato, political oppo- 
nents who were not averse to name-calling. 
Valdez made some disparaging remarks about 
Lovato's bushy bearded face and unpleasant 
voice. Lovato retorted: “Now I ask whoever is the 
best mathematician to discern this relationship: 
Senor Santiago Valdez, son of Padre Martinez.”>? 
With that, Lovato had the last word. Indeed, the 
Last Will and Testament of Padre Martinez 
referred to Santiago Valdez as his “familiar” and 
calls him his “adopted son ... who knew no other 
mother or father.’4° The priest provided for 
Valdez’ education and named him executor of his 
estate. Valdez inherited the Padre’s books and 
papers and later wrote Martinez biography. 
Fulfilling the Last Will of the Padre, Santiago 
Valdez gave his own children the surname 
Martinez. Dora Vasquez Ortiz, author of Temples 
of Taos and a Presbyterian, claims she is a great 
granddaughter of Padre Martinez and alleges that 
Valdez was only an adopted son. Her “short fam- 
ily lineage”4! lists three sons as children of 
Antonio Jose Martinez and _ Teodorita 
Santistevan y Romero who is described as “a 
stern woman.”’?? E. K. Francis, who has closely 
researched the life of Padre Martinez, disputes 
the claim of progeny. Francis says that Teodorita 


was the wife of a brother of Padre Martinez 
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whose name also was Antonio.*? 

The Last Will and Testament of the priest, 
revised one month before his death, furnished 
no definitive proof of wife other than his young 
bride who died in childbirth or of any children 
other than little Maria de La Luz who died 
before entering her teens. However, Teodora 
is the chief benefactor of Padre 


Martinez Last Will and Testament, much more 


Romero 


so than his own brothers. She inherited his 
house and other properties that Martinez had in 
turn received from his father. Teodora is 
described as a member of the household who 
had been with him for several years. 

Besides Santiago Valdez, another person said 
to have been a son of Padre Martinez was 
Vicente Ferrer Romero. Dora Vasquez Ortiz 
claims the 1850 census listed Vicente’s name 
without including the surnames of both parents 
as was the custom at the time. This eliminated 
any obvious linkage to Padre Martinez. Vicente 
succeeded Juan M. Baca as craftsman printer of 
the famous press that Padre Martinez pur- 
chased and had brought from Mexico, the first 
west of the Mississippi River. In later years, he 
became a Presbyterian evangelizer and estab- 
lished a small church in El Prado where he 
eventually preached in English as well as in 


Spanish. In this way, in the eyes of Dora Vasquez 
Ortiz, he continued the work of his father, Padre 
Martinez. 

If Padre Martinez had liaisons with women, 
he was certainly discreet about them. Bishop 
Lamy’s ecclesiastical censures of suspension or 
Padre 
Martinez were not because of any alleged 


excommunication leveled against 
immoral behavior. Even Father Machebeuf, in 
no way a friend of the Taos pastor, was com- 
pelled to confess that accusations against his 
morals” could not be proved. 19! Nevertheless, 
oral tradition of the Martinez family supports 
the assertion that he did father children. Vicente 
Martinez lived until recently in the house of 
Padre Martinez on Padre Street, very near the 
Plaza. The family retains Padre Martinez 
favorite painting of La Purisima (Our Lady of 
the Immaculate Conception) as well as a cas- 
sock he wore and a chest of drawers he used. 
Vicente claims that his mother is a descendant 
of Santiago Valdez, son of Padre Martinez, and 
he claims to be a fifth generation grandson of 
the priest Padre Antonio Jose Martinez. As a 
child, Vicente says he suffered taunts of school 
children and others who called him a “bastard 
son.’44 At that time he did not know why he was 
accused. Becoming aware of his relationship to 


Padre Martinez, Vicente proudly named his son, 
baptized on December 21, 1975, Antonio Jose 
Martinez. 

Whether the Padre sired children while he was 
a priest may never be known with certainty. 
However, there are people today in Taos who 
claim him for an ancestor and who still see him 
as a great man. Chicano historian Rodolfo 
Acuna takes it for granted that Martinez had 
children while he was a priest, but adds that this 
does not nullify the contributions he made 
toward the betterment of people.4> Other peo- 
ple, who hope for a change in the current policy 
of the church regarding priestly celibacy, may 
see in Padre Martinez life an indication that an 
effective priestly ministry is not necessarily 
incompatible with marriage. 

Whatever the Padre’s faults, he seemed to 
carry no burden of guilt. Though his health was 
somewhat frail even as a seminarian, he led a 
vigorous and active life. His last years were 
tumultuous, and he suffered much in defending 
what he saw as right. Nevertheless, despite his 
worries and concerns, he lived to the age of 74. 
He died peacefully on July 27, 1867. Never hav- 
ing had intentions to hurt anyone, but inclined 
to do good, he indicated his conscience was 
clear before God: 


“I declare that within my forty-two years of 
spiritual administration in various parts of this 
territory of New Mexico, and very especially in 
this city of Taos, I have tried to fulfill my eccle- 
siastical ministry with constancy and fidelity 
with which I have to the best of my knowledge 
been able. I have dedicated many years to the 
zealous and diligent study of religion in order to 
learn, and to serve my God, creator and savior. 
My body will descend to the silent sepulcher in 
tranquility, and my soul will appear and rise 
before the final tribunal with the full satisfac- 
tion that I have done as much as I can to 
enlighten the minds of my fellow citizens, to 
cause them temporal good, and before every- 
thing else, their spiritual good. All this I have 
done in such manner because it is the way my 
Christian religion has dictated, that religion 
which I profess, convinced of its truth and holi- 
ness. My conscience is restful and tranquil; God 
knows that this is certain.”46 

Padre Martinez was buried, according to his 
will, in the campo santo (cemetery) in front of 
his oratory.4” His body was later transferred to 
the American Cemetery, now bearing Kit 
Carson’s name and located just north of the 
Plaza. At the other end of the cemetery lies the 
body of the famous scout. 
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Chapter 6 


PUBLISHER, PROPHET AND POLITICIAN 


n the life of Antonio José Martinez, there was 
[« one career but several, and perhaps that 

is what marks him as a great man. At the 
same time that he was a busy pastor, he was also 
a publisher, educator and political leader way 
ahead of his times. 

Education led Padre Martinez into publishing. 
In his time, books were very scarce in New 
Mexico. From Durango, he brought one book in 
Latin for each branch of his studies. Martinez 
translated these into Spanish, and each of his stu- 
dents copied the pertinent lessons. 

To overcome the difficulty of scarce books for 
his home - grown educational institutions — first 
an elementary school, then a seminary that he 
later turned into a law school — he bought the 
first printing press brought west of the 
Mississippi. He hired Senor Abreau to print a 
small speller dedicated to the children of the 
Martinez family, among his first publications in 
1835. He also published a book for arithmetic, a 
primary-level grammar and religious literature 
such as catechism and devotional pamphlets. For 
seminarians, he later published a primer on phi- 
losophy devoted to the study of logic, Logica: 
Algunos Puntos,*® and for the priests he helped to 
from, he published a bilingual ritual. This priestly 
manual in Latin and Spanish for administering 


the sacraments was the first book published in 
New Mexico. 4? 

Padre Martinez began a lending library of 
books he published, circulating them throughout 
the territory without charge and keeping only 
those necessary for use by his students. Thirty 
years before his death, during 1837 while going 
through a particularly difficult transitional period 
of his life, Padre Martinez wrote his autobiogra- 
phy. The following year he published it on his 
own press as Relacion de Los Méritos del Presbitero 
Antonio José Martinez, Cura de Taos, that was 
translated into English a century later. 

Padre Martinez also published a newspaper, fit- 
tingly, yet ambiguously, called El Creptisculo de La 
Libertad.>! Creptisculo means either dawn or twi- 
light, hence the ambiguity of the title. Padre 
Martinez may have had in mind either the dawn 
of liberty that Padre Hidalgo hailed for Mexico 
twenty-three years earlier, or his own foreboding 
that New Mexico would become a conquered 
province of the United States. 

At the same time that nationalist troubles were 
building up in Texas, in the autumn of 1834, 
Henry Smith published a pamphlet advocating, 
open defiance of Mexican authority. As the situa- 
tion polarized, Mexican troops assembled in 
Coahuila. Agents of Anglo land companies 
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lobbied for changes in their favor to take place 
in both Washington and in Texas.° 

Although El Creptisculo ceased publication 
after fewer than six issues, Padre Martinez con- 
tinued to use his press for advocacy journalism. 
“Among other things, this newspaper served for 
him as a pair of scissors with which to trim the 
excesses of officials...[ who] occupied their time 
giving large land grants to a few people to the 
prejudice of the many,°> wrote Pedro Sanchez 
in a 1903 memoir of the life of Padre Martinez. 

When General Stephen Kearney seized New 
Mexicol846, he approached Padre Martinez 
seeking to purchase or rent his printing office. 
Martinez, however, would neither sell nor rent 
it, but generously made it available free of 
charge to the new government. Brigadier 
General Kearny used it to print what came to be 
known as the Kearny Code. Aside from his pub- 
lishing, Padre Martinez was also a journalist 
contributing articles to La Gaceta of Santa Fe 
especially when he was defending himself 
against allegations from his enemies. 

His interest and skill in law led Padre 
Martinez to become proficient in both civil and 
ecclesiastical statutes. As a seminarian, be had 
studied canon law “with formality, effectiveness 
and understanding...”°4 In his autobiography, 


he says he did not neglect any of the titles which 
make up the books of canon law. Additionally, 
he studied with equal diligence the civil codes of 
Spain and Mexico. By 1843, he had translated 
from Latin to Spanish some of the more impor- 
tant principles of civil law and printed them in 
a booklet called Civil Law. He compiled a simi- 
lar booklet on The Basics of Canon Law. 

Padre Martinez reported to Governor Manuel 
Armijo that he saw many cases going on every 
day where some very poor people are brought 
before the law and punished without giving 
them a chance to defend themselves.°> He asked 
the Governor to be formally certified as an 
attorney in order to help poor parishioners and 
others who needed legal assistance. Governor 
Armio consulted with the Territorial Assembly, 
and the Assembly granted his petition “consid- 
ering his good disposition and numberless high 
services he has rendered to his country as an 
ecclesiastical minister, a civilian and as a gener- 
al benefactor.’°® Martinez was thus licensed to 
act as an attorney in civil courts, representing 
either his church or individuals. Soon after the 
American occupation in the fall of 1846, Padre 
Martinez established a law school in the hope 
that some of his students would study law and 
help the poor achieve justice. 


The outcome of all these efforts was that 
Padre Martinez became a respected counselor 
in both canon and civil law. Even Bishop Lamy, 
who recognized the expertise of the Padre from 
Taos, sought his advice. Relatives and poor peo- 
ple often came to him for advice on legal mat- 
ters. In his highly effusive biography of the Cura 
de Taos, Santiago Valdez wrote that Padre 
Martinez practiced law “without the slightest 
compensation, showing thus to the world his 
unlimited generosity towards the poor and des- 
titute, and making himself great in the eyes of 
the people and insuring his eternal salvation.”>” 
Valdez concluded that it was no wonder his 
parishioners considered him as their spiritual 
and temporal father. 

Antonio José Martinez was an elected territo- 
rial representative not only during the Mexican 
period but also after the United States seized 
power. He served six times as a deputy in the 
Mex ican Departmental Assembly in Santa Fe: 
1830, 1831, 1836, 1837, 1845, and 1846. In 
December 1847, his name headed a petition 
seeking formal annexation to the United States. 

Four months after the signing of the Treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo in October 1848, Padre 
Martinez presided at the convention to organ- 
ize New Mexico as a United States Territory. 


The convention drew up a document addressed 
to Congress and bearing the names of twelve 
men, the first of which was that of Padre 
Martinez. The signers firmly expressed their 
opposition to having slavery within New 
Mexico’s borders: 

“We the people of New Mexico respectfully 
petition Congress...We respectfully but firmly 
protest the dismemberment of our territory in 
favor of Texas or from any cause. We do not 
want to have slavery within our borders...and 
desire to be protected by Congress against the 
introduction of slaves into the territory. We 
believe our requests to be reasonable, and we 
confidently rely upon Congress to provide New 
Mexico with laws as liberal as those enjoyed by 
any of the territories.”°® 

Southern senators were reportedly astounded 
at the “insolence”°? of the people of New Mexico 
when the document was received and discussed 
by the Senate. 

In September 1849, another convention met in 
Santa Fe and Padre Antonio José Martinez was 
among the nineteen participants. This body elect- 
ed a delegate to carry out a Plan of Goverment to 
Congress and to secure its adoption. 

Padre Martinez presided at the Constitutional 
Convention in 1850. He also served as president 
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of the Council of the First Legislative Assembly in 
1851 in which seven of its members were priests 
trained by him. Indian depredations, lack of 
schools and shortage of funds were some of the 
issues considered by the Assembly. The legislators 
also voted to continue traditional Hispanic prac- 
tices concerning irrigation, herding and fencing. 
They also established local courts and authorized 
annual local commercial fairs. 

In 1852 and 1861, Padre Martinez again served 
as a member of the Council of the Legislative 
Assembly, although not now as its president. The 
second date is significant because it shows he had 
not lost his stature as a state leader, even though 
by 1858 he had been excommunicated by Bishop 
Lamy. Upon his death in 1867, the New Mexico 
Territorial Legislature of the United States wrote 
as his epitaph upon the marble memorial stone 
the encomium: “The Honor of His Homeland.”®9 

He was staunchly against slavery, yet had Indian 
servants. He promoted respect for the land, its 
native peoples and common grazing lands, yet 
himself was a landowner and speculator. He had 
been a fervent Mexican nationalist, yet became 
the first New Mexican citizen of the United States 
when he swore American citizenship at the invita- 
tion of General Kearny in 1846. 

“In this way,’ Valdez wrote, “Padre Martinez 


proved his patriotism as a faithful Citizen of 
Mexico.”61 

Martinez left no doubt that his primary loyalty 
was to the people of New Mexico. In 1831, he 
warned in a speech that drew much attention that 
the territory had men capable of filling its own 
political offices. However, Mexico, ignoring the 
warning, installed an outsider, Albino Perez, as 
governor in 1835 to insure the collection of new 
taxes imposed by Santa Ana to finance his war 
against the fledgling Republic of Texas. To make 
matters worse, Spanish-born Perez had a low 
opinion of New Mexicans and showed it on many 
occasions. 

Hostilities were inevitable and not long in 
coming. In 1837, Governor Perez ordered the 
jailing of an alcalde who had dismissed a suit 
seeking to collect a debt of one hundred pesos. 
The incident at a village of three hundred per- 
sons north of Santa Fe, Chimayo just outside of 
Santa Cruz de La Canada, ignited the smolder- 
ing resentment of the Indians who feared new 
unbearable taxes. A mob released the alcalde, 
and the revolt spread to Taos. Padre Martinez, 
originally sympathetic to the rebels, sought in 
vain to quell the uprising. He urged his parish- 
ioners not to support the insurgents. A tribal 
council denounced the Padre as a traitor to God 


and the nation, and his life was threatened. 
Padre Martinez, depressed, sought refuge in 
Santa Fe. Having sympathy for both sides that 
claimed him as their parish priest, he felt caught 
in between conflicting forces. 

On August 3, 1837, leaders from several pueb- 
los met in Santa Cruz and issued a proclama- 
tion declaring, “Long live God and the 
nation!”®2 They vowed to defend New Mexico 
and not to admit any tax. The warriors marched 
into Santa Fe and killed Albino Perez. Santa Ana 
had sent this Mexican soldier of Spanish 
descent to collect taxes from the northern fron- 
tier in order to compensate for financial losses 
from waging war in Texas. Within the week, 
about two thousand insurgents occupied the 
capital, and the leaders set out to organize a 
provisional government. Manuel Armijo, an 
Albuquerque politician allegedly involved with 
friends in provoking the disorders for personal 
advantage, fully expected to be chosen governor, 
but the rebels instead chose José Francisco 
Gonzales, the chief of Taos Pueblo. 

The disappointed Armijo was named, along 
with Padre Martinez, to a committee whose task 
was to draft a statement listing the grievances of 
the people while affirming their loyalty to 
Mexico. Both served without much enthusiasm. 


Shortly afterwards, Armijo turned against the 
Indian Governor and defeated Gonzales at La 
Canada. Padre Martinez was serving as chaplain 
of Armijo’s militia and was given an unpleasant 
task. The Indian Chief, a parishioner of Padre 
Martinez, was taken prisoner. The ambivalent 
pastor of Taos saw that his parishioner, a man 
whom he must have respected, condemned to 
death. Armijo, serving as military judge, then 
turned to Padre Martinez and said, “Confess this 
Genizaro so they can give him five bullets.” 
Padre Martinez heard his confession and gave 
him sacramental absolution. Then, handed over 
to the guard, the “little angel [who |received 
with precise resignation the five shots.”®4 

Another uprising in which Padre Martinez 
played a controversial role took place a decade 
later, the Taos Rebellion of 1847. Kit Carson and 
Charles Beaubien — friends and co-workers of 
recently assassinated Governor Charles Bent who 
was no friend of Padre Martinez — were con- 
vinced that the Padre was one of the instigators of 
the violence that had cost the lives of Governor 
Bent and some fourteen other Anglos and their 
New Mexican sympathizers. 

The Reverend W. H. Howlett, biographer of 
Joseph Machebeuf, Lamy’s Vicar General and first 
Bishop of Denver, wrote of Padre Martinez’ 


alleged involvement: “It was said that he had 
much to do with the uprising of the Indians and 
Mexicans at Taos...He, at least, shared with the 
in hatred for the 
Americans, and in their ignorance of the events 


Indians and Mexicans 


and conditions outside of their little valley. They 
imagined they were beginning a patriotic war 
which could result in freeing of their country 
from the foreigner who was supposed to be an 
enemy to their race and religion. The suspicion is 
probably well founded, although the U. S. govern- 
ment did not find Father Martinez guilty of direct 
complicity in the unfortunate insurrection.” 
Padre Martinez, indeed, was opposed to 
Anglo encroachment against the cultural values 
and traditions by which the native people had 
lived for centuries. Furthermore, he was very 
articulate in expressing his views and made 
powerful enemies such as Kit Carson and 
Governor Bent. Carson, the famous scout and 
fur trapper, came to Taos as a sixteen-year old 
young man in 1826, the same year Martinez was 
named pastor. He married the belle of Taos in 
1842 after taking religious instructions and 
being baptized by Padre Martinez. However, the 
relationship with the priest soured in later years. 
Bent, who as a Captain in the U.S. Cavalry had 
come to Taos on orders of General Kearny to 


invite Martinez to meet with him in Santa Fe, 
despised the priest and called him “the calf.”® 
David Lavender wrote that Bent ridiculed 
Martinez “with a virulence so bitter that it sug- 
gests the priest had power to sting.’66 Bent, 
however, according to William Keleher, attacked 
all Mexicans calling them “the most servile peo- 
ple that can be imagined.”®” He added: “They 
are not fit to be free [and] they should be ruled 
by others than themselves... Every species of 
vice in this country is a recommendation to 
public office. Their religion consists entirely in 
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outward show.” “The Mexican character is made 
up of stupidity, obstinacy, ignorance, duplicity 
and vanity.” 68 

A Protestant, Bent was said to be on good 
terms with most of his Catholic neighbors, 
“excepting always the parish priest, Antonio 
Martinez.”©? At any rate, the American invasion 
of New Mexico was not popular with the people 
of Taos, and the village soon became a hotbed of 
rebellion led by the Mexican nationalist, Don 
Diego de Vargas Archuleta and the Pueblo 
Indian Pablo Montoya. 

On January 19, 1847, a mob of Indians and 
New Mexicans surrounded the house of 
Governor Bent and killed him. He had recently 
left Santa Fe, now under the new regime of the 


American Government, to visit his family in 
Taos while Christmas festivities were still linger- 
ing. Padre Martinez, on his way to offer Mass 
that morning, saved an Anglo named Elliott Lee 
(Euliah Lea).’° from a mob, and lodged the man 
in his own home. He also opened his house to 
dozens of women and children seeking safety 
from the violence that left persons dead in Taos, 
outlying ranches and in Arroyo Hondo, a small 
settlement north of Taos. Thus if the leaders of 
the revolution expected support from Padre 
Martinez, they were disappointed. Yet, such was 
the influence of the pastor that no reprisals were 
taken against him. Padre Martinez sent word of 
the rebellion to Colonel Sterling Price in Santa 
Fe. When the Colonel arrived to avenge the 
murder of the Governor, he commandeered 
Padre Martinez house as his headquarters. After 
Price had destroyed the Pueblo church of San 
Geronimo at the cost of many lives, Pablo 
Montoya was court-martialed in the pastor's 
home and condemned to death. Don Diego 
Archuleta escaped to Mexico, but after things 
cooled down, he safely returned to usefully serve 
the people of New Mexico another day. 

Padre Martinez’ political philosophy does not 
further illumine the role he played in the tumul- 
tuous historical events of his time. He affirmed 


himself as very Mexican, and at the same time 
very American. 

On September 16, 1832, the eleventh anniver- 
sary of Mexican independence from Spain, 
Padre Martinez had spoken eloquently of “our 
America,’’! clearly was referring to it as a conti- 
nent, not a country. Both the ecclesiastical and 
civil authorities had invited him to preach at La 
Parroquia, the main church in Santa Fe, located 
on the spot where the Cathedral was yet to be 
built. He preached a sermon praising Padre 
Hidalgo as a great liberator. He critically analyzed 
Spanish oppression since the conquest of Mexico, 
and compared Hidalgo and his companions to 
the Maccabees of the Scriptures who “steadfastly 
resolved to sustain the rights of their nation.”72 
He also invoked the name of the Virgin of 
Guadalupe as patroness of the struggle for free- 
dom, seeing Hidalgo’s efforts as running parallel 
to those of Jesus Christ, the liberator of the world. 

Padre Martinez espoused the American ideals 
of religious liberty and the separation of church 
and state. Between 1830-1833, he wrote a book on 
religious toleration later enlarged and provided it 
with a prologue and an appendix. Pedro Sanchez, 
related through marriage to the Padre’s favorite 
niece,’> and writing thirty-six years after 
Martinez’ death, describes how the Padre a month 
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after the American occupation explained the new 
separation of church and state to his students: 
“Boys, you have come to this college with the 
intention of studying to be ordained priests. In 
this connection, I have done as much as I can so 
you may reach your desired goal. However, since 
now that the government has changed, it may be 
necessary to change ideas. The genius of this 
American government is in full accord with reli- 
gious liberty and a total separation of the church 
and state. From that you can logically deduce that 
the clergy’s foothold has been cut. ‘What, then, is 
the form of the American government?’ one of 
his students, the famous grammarian, Inocencio 
Martinez, asked him. ‘Republican, replied the 
priest, and said, “You can say that the American 
government is something like a burro, but on this 
burro ride attorneys, not clergymen”/4 

Fourteen years after his “Padre Hidalgo” ser- 
mon, Padre Martinez became an American citi- 
zen. As Valdez described it: 

“Shortly after the American citizens”, occupa- 
tion by the U.S. troops, General Kearney invited 
all prominent men of the territory to visit him in 
the capital. Padre Martinez was tendered a special 
invitation and Captain Bent was sent to Taos with 
an escort of twelve soldiers to invite him and 


other prominent men of Taos. Padre Martinez, 
accompanied by his brothers, José M. Martinez 
and Pascual Martinez, left for Santa Fe to wait on 
General Kearney, during which visit all three 
were sworn in as American citizens.”7° 

The change in allegiance was not a difficult 
one for Padre Martinez. He had great admira- 
tion for the ideals of “liberty and justice for all” 
as articulated by Pledge of Allegiance and great 
patriots of the United States whom he recog- 
kindred Author 
Fergusson, in a left-handed compliment, goes 


nized as spirits. Erma 
so far as to suggest, “Padre Martinez, in spite of 
his name and heritage, was the first New Mexico 
gringo. A man as liberal and independent and 
aggressive as he was should have recognized the 
newcomers as of his own sort.’7© However, in 
the title of his newspaper as in the role he played 
in key political events, the life of Antonio José 
Martinez could mirror contrasting images. Yet 
E. K. Francis saw consistency: “Once the pastor 
of Taos is recognized as a Mexican nationalist 
and champion of the common people, both 
Spanish and Indian, his life and actions, which 
most writers have found perplexing and sinis- 
ter, show a remarkable consistency and carry 
moral conviction.”’” m 


Chapter 7 


CULTURAL-RELIGIOUS CLASH 


he Taos Rebellion of 1847 did not begin or 
[T= hostilities between New Mexicans 

and the newcomers from the East. 
Cultural clash was a reality for much of Antonio 
Jose Martinez’ lifetime. The friction existed, espe- 
cially in Taos, long before and after such dramat- 
ic events as the uprising against Governor Bent. 
The problems began when the first mountain 
men and trappers infiltrated down the Taos 
Valley from Colorado in the early part of the 
century. However, the difficulties were aggravat- 
ed by Kearney’s invasion and by the French cler- 
gy who followed a few years later. 

Jean Baptiste Lamy, first Bishop of the newly 
created diocese of Santa Fe, arrived on April 9, 
1851. Lamy, then thirty-seven, had come to the 
United States in 1838 to work in the Ohio River 
Valley, but had remained a proud Frenchman. 
His seminary classmate and long-time friend, 
Father Joseph Prospectus Machebeuf, accompa- 
nied him first to the new world, and then to 
New Mexico. Its inhabitants found the new- 
comers strange: 

“It is said that on the occasion of his 
(Machebeuf’s) first appearance at Santa Fe in 
his clerical capacity, after having said Mass 
[and] not having been too warmly introduced 
by Father Lujan — at that time one of the 


priests at the capital — he made a short address 
to the people. He spoke in his own native 
tongue, French, and not a word was understood 
by the great majority of his listeners! A contro- 
versy arose as to what religion he might belong. 
‘He must be a Jew or Protestant, said one, 
‘because he does not speak as christians do. 
‘Quién sabe?’ replied another. ‘Still he said Mass 
in Latin like a priest who knows how. A devout 
woman hearing the conversation stopped the 
controversy by exclaiming, “He is a good 
Catholic. Did you notice he made the sign of the 
cross before giving his sermon?’”’8 

Juan Felipe Ortiz of Santa Fe and his younger 
brother were both a few years ahead of Antonio 
José at the seminary in Durango where the first 
native priests were being educated at the very 
time that Mexico was struggling for its inde- 
pendence. There they developed strong ties of 
loyalty to their diocesan leaders. The younger 
Ortiz dropped out, and Juan Felipe became 
Bishop Zubiria’s dean or Vicar in Santa Fe. Vicar 
Ortiz, at first welcomed the new bishop upon 
the change of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, but 
later challenged Bishop Lamy and even refused 
to recognize his authority for a couple of years. 

However, the clergy were not alone in opposing 
the new French clergy. Francisco Tomas Baca of 
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Pefia Blanca, as well as other influential laymen, 
presented Bishop Lamy with a bill of complaints 
that accused Machebeuf of neglect.7? Their most 
grievous allegation was that Father Machebeuf — 
the Bishop’s schoolmate, friend and Vicar 
General — was breaking the sacred Seal of 
Confession. 

The first response of Bishop Lamy was a curt 
assertion of his authority and responsibility to 
take care of that. Subsequent correspondence, 
upon the hint of the allegedly scandalous 
behavior being brought to “higher powers,”®° 
brought a much softer and pastoral response 
from the Bishop. 

Direct violation of the seal of confession would 
have been a serious breach against the canon law 
of the church with consequent dire ecclesiastical 
censures for any clergyman found guilty. In this 
context, Father Mauchebeuf wrote for advice to 
Padre Martinez whose expertise in canon law was 
widely respected. Perhaps glad to have been 
asked, and to have been shown confidence by the 
Bishop’s Vicar, Padre Martinez responded in a let- 
ter to Bishop Lamy that Machebeauf was not 
guilty®! of directly breaking the seal. However, 
Padre Martinez opined that the Vicar might have 
been too zealous in his preaching or too concrete 
in his examples. The Padre as canon lawyer 


excused the Bishop’s Vicar from serious fault at 
the time, but the issue would later resurface on a 
much larger scale. 

However, the Padre was not quite so forgiving 
in his fight against tithing, and the penalties the 
Bishop wanted to impose against those who did 
not comply. In December 1852, Bishop Lamy 
wrote his first Pastoral Letter, promulgated on 
January 1, 1853. He took the occasion to inveigh 
against divorce, dances and gambling, the latter 
two prohibitions flowed from his Jansenistic ten- 
dencies. Then he proceeded to set forth new rules 
on church taxes, specifically re-instituting the 
practice of tithing that Mexican law had banned 
since 1833. Moreover, the bishop ordered strong 
sanctions for those who would not comply. He 
said that if anyone persisted in ignoring the obli- 
gation to tithe, he would “with great pain and 
regret”82 deny him the sacraments, and such a 
person would be considered outside the fold. As 
Bishop Lamy promulgated the Pastoral Letter, 
Padre Martinez came into open defiance. In a 
prior assignment as a parish priest in Ohio, even 
before he was thirty, Father Lamy had entertained 
denial of sacraments to those who did not finan- 
cially support the Church. Horgan wrote: 

“There were moments when he was tempted to 
use his priestly powers even if unworthily, to force 


money troubles toward some resolution. He put it 
to Bishop Purcell this way: “Could I not tell them 
that if they do not help a little, even if they are not 
able to do much, they have no right to the servic- 
es of the priest? Could I not try to scare some of 
them, refuse to hear their confessions once or 
twice?’””83 

Padre Antonio Jose Martinez, on the other 
hand, had been a consistent opponent to inflexi- 
ble taxation, which is most burdensome to the 
poor. He always gave the poor special considera- 
tion regarding church taxes. In his early years as a 
priest, he took great pride in his successful cam- 
paign to abolish church tithing imposed by 
Mexican civil law. Becoming publicly involved in 
the issue since 1829, he had spearheaded the cam- 
paign that led to the abolition of tithing four years 
later, benefiting all the people of New Mexico. 
Bishop Zubiria had defended such political 
involvement by the Taos pastor, affirming that 
Padre Martinez had “every right to express his 
opinions.”*4 

In 1837, Padre Martinez had supported peo- 
ple who were against imposing heavy taxes on 
New Mexicans to finance Santa Ana’s war effort 
against the Texas Republic. Again, in 1850, just 
prior to Lamy’s arrival, Padre Martinez opposed 


what he saw as unjust taxation by the Mexican 
Government. 

When Lamy re-instituted tithing, Padre 
Martinez — thinking that he was exercising his 
right of free speech — wrote a letter to the editor 
of La Gaceta in Santa Fe restating his long-time 
opposition to church tithes. However, Bishop 
Lamy, in a letter to Bishop Purcell of Cincinnati, 
interpreted the resistance to tithing as a boycott or 
embargo designed to force him out of the area. 

Unwilling to relent, Bishop Lamy issued a sec- 
ond Pastoral Letter on January 14, 1854, empha- 
sizing the necessity to tithe and the penalties for 
those who failed to comply. The letter began by 
promulgating the recently proclaimed dogma of 
the Immaculate Conception and ended with 
threats of disciplinary action against clergy not 
following the Bishop's tithing directives: 

“Any family which does not fulfill the fifth pre- 
cept of the church to support the church materi- 
ally will not have the right to receive the holy 
sacraments. Let us again inform you that we con- 
sider those as not belonging to the Church who 
do not observe this precept. We likewise would 
take away all faculties to say Mass and administer 
the sacraments from all pastors who fail to sustain 


and provide for the maintenance of religion and 


its ministers...”8° 

Meanwhile, the allegations of breaking the 
sacramental seal that had been made against the 
Bishop’s Vicar were being revisited on a much 
larger scale. Padre José Manuel Gallegos, a much 
younger relative and former pupil of Padre 
Martinez, had had a serious dispute with Father 
Joseph Prospectus Machebeuf, the Bishop’s Vicar 
General, regarding possession of the San Felipe 
church rectory in Albuquerque where Gallegos 
had been stationed. It was not unusual at the time 
for a diocesan clergyman, also called a secular 
priest, to have some other employment in the 
world, often to help with a family business or 
ranch, and in order to supplement personal 
income. Gallegos claimed to have Bishop Lamy’s 
permission to travel to Mexico for supplies, and 
had insured there was another priest to cover for 
him. Meanwhile Lamy himself was away on busi- 
ness, and Machebeuf did not believe that Gallegos 
had permission to leave his post. There was also a 
rumor of “licentious conduct.8© When Gallegos 
returned, Machebeuf was ensconced in the living 
quarters of Padre Gallegos who by May 1854 
unsuccessfully contested the action. Remaining in 
communication with Bishop Zubiria’”? who had 
ordained him, Gallegos began a career in politics, 
becoming the first Hispanic Congressman in the 


United States. 

Now in Washington D. C., Gallegos was the sin- 
gle non-voting elected representative of the peo- 
ple of the territory of New Mexico. He sent to 
Pope Pius [X in Rome copies of the older com- 
plaints against Father Macebeuf as well as new 
ones with a cover letter on US congressional sta- 
tionery fortified with thirty-six signatures of NM 
legislators. There were two sets of complaints 
against Bishop Lamy and his Viscar Joseph P. 
Machebeauf that reached Rome. Via Bishop 
Clementi, Apostolic Delegate to Mexico, ex-Vicar 
Juan Felipe Ortiz of Sante Fe sent the first set of 
complaints to Rome. They dealt with Ortiz’s 
attempts to counter the Bishop’s claim to prop- 
erty or use of it, but the attempts ultimately came 
to naught. Gallegos asked for the removal of 
Bishop Lamy and the elevation of Padre Juan 
Felipe Ortiz, former Vicar of Santa Fe, to head 
the diocese that was still relatively new. 
Former Vicar Ortiz was the main perpetrator of 
the failed ecclesiastical coup.®? José Manuel 
Gallegos sent a second set of complaints that 
eventually did come to the attention of the Holy 
Father. Gallegos’ cover letter with its impressive 
letterhead as a credential together with the sig- 
natures of so many American politicians that 
accompanied the bill of complaints made their 


way through the Roman bureaucracy to the 
direct attention of Pope Pius IX. 

Lamy, likely tipped off about the Roman mis- 
sive by W.H.H. Davis who was serving as secretray 
of the Territory of New Mexico, sent Machebeuf 
to make their defense in Rome against the accusa- 
tions in a formal inquiry before a group of 
Cardinals. On his way to Rome, Machebeuf was 
to recruit European clergy for New Mexico. It is 
ironic that in his defense against breaking the 
Confessional seal, Father Machebeuf proffered 
the letter that Padre Martinez, in his capacity as a 
canon lawyer, had written to Bishop Lamy three 
years earlier. In that letter, Martinez had exculpat- 
ed Machebeuf from direct violation of the sacra- 
mental seal. 

The French Bishop retaliated against resistance 
of the native Hispanic clergy by effectively remoy- 
ing the former Vicario Juan Felipe Ortiz from La 
Parroquia of Santa Fe, the most prestigious of 
New Mexico’s parishes, and any other priest who 
challenged his authority. Ortiz retreated to 
Mexico for a time, and Gallegos, still maintaining 
communication with Bishop Zubiria, left active 
priestly ministry to formalize and make perma- 
nent his career in politics. He would not marry 
for another thirty years or so. Although these two 
clergymen (Gallegos and Ortiz) were the ones 


who directly brought charges to Rome against the 
Bishop and his Vicar, the retaliating fury of Lamy 
and Machebeuf was focused against Padre 
Martinez because they perceived him as the “most 
intelligent”?! and capable of such a stratagem. 
The second 1854 Pastoral Letter was another 
direct and disheartening challenge to the native 
clergy. Padre Martinez made gestures of compli- 
ance, but rather than give the Bishop his full 
cooperation, he seriously thought of retiring from 
administration. This line of thinking was also 
influenced by the fact that he was already sixty- 
four years old and in ill health. His conscience 
gave him few other alternatives, so in January 
1856, he wrote to Bishop Lamy indicating his 
desire to retire. He did not explicitly ask for retire- 
ment, but indicated he was very much thinking 
about it. Four months later, he seemed to retreat 
from that trajectory and instead asked the Bishop 
to send him help in the person of the newly 
ordained Mexican American priest, Ramon 
Medina. That would have enabled Padre Martinez 
to eventually make a graceful exit, and at the same 
time leave his beloved parish in good hands. 
Bishop Lamy welcomed the opportunity to 
retire the troublesome Taos pastor, and was not 
about to let him choose his own successor. On 
May 5, 1856, within a month of Machebeuf’s 


Roman inquisition, the Bishop informed the Cura 
de Taos that his resignation, never actually ten- 
dered, would be accepted and a new pastor would 
be named “since you say, you feel quite unwell and 
unable to carry out the duties of the administra- 
tion.”?* The Bishop added, “You will be left with- 
out charge so you can rest more in your advanced 
age.” The letter was signed, “Su Amigo, Juan 
Baptiste Lamy.”?? 

Damasco Taladrid, the priest Bishop Lamy 
chose to succeed Martinez, penned the original 
draft in Spanish. He was a Spaniard, former army 
chaplain, whom the Bishop had met during his 
travels in Rome 1854. Taladrid was closer to 
French culture than to the Mexican. On May 8, 
1856, he arrived in Taos with official letters from 
Bishop Lamy authorizing him to take over the 
parish. However, within a week of his arrival, 
there was a serious confrontation between the two 
priests Taladrid and Martinez. Within two weeks, 
Taladrid complained of trouble with the parish- 
ioners in a letter to Lamy. Among other things, he 
said the people had been ill trained by Padre 
Martinez. He also informed the bishop that 
Martinez claimed he had not resigned, but only 
asked for an assistant. On the same day, Padre 
Martinez presented his case directly to the people 
through the press. In a letter to the editor of La 


Gaceta, he gave these reasons for his so-called res- 
ignation: 1) his age of sixty-four, 2) worsening 
health, and 3) the Bishop’s Pastoral Letter con- 
cerning the re-imposition of tithes with censures 
attached to their non compliance. 

E. K. Francis wrote that Taladrid was “quite an 
odd character, a notorious gambler, and judging 
from his weird handwriting, possibly a psy- 
chopath. Worse than that,” charged Francis, “he 
was a dangerous intriguer.’?4 During May, June, 
and July, Father Taladrid kept spying on Martinez 
and generally harassing him. Within that time, he 
wrote at least five letters to Bishop Lamy to com- 
plain about Padre Martinez, and reported that 
Padre Martinez was sick in bed. Taladrid fore- 
warned Lamy that there were rumors that 
Martinez was building a private chapel, and 
friends of Martinez would very likely be asking 
permission to build the oratory. Taladrid also 
complained against Padre Lucero of Arroyo 
Hondo, Martinez former student, friend and 
neighbor. 

On July 23, Taladrid reported that Martinez 
was working on an article for La Gaceta con- 
cerning the abolition of tithes, and that the 
long-time priest-friends and _ neighbors 
Martinez and Lucero were often seen together, 
suspected of collusion and intrigue. The article 


by Padre Martinez was published in La Gaceta 
on September 3, 1856. Lucero was suspended on 
September 29 because of his close association 
with Martinez, although that reason was not 
explicitly cited. Three weeks later, Lucero wrote 
to Lamy saying, “I deny the allegations cited by 
you against me...”?° 

Lamy’s action against Lucero made Martinez 
fearful that the bishop would try to curtail his 
own activities even further by means of ecclesias- 
tical censure. Martinez wrote to the Bishop on 
October 1, shortly before the feast of St. Francis, 
patron of the church in Ranchos, to state that he 
had personal faculties from the Franciscan 
Custos. These faculties had been approved by 
Bishop Zubiria, empowering Padre Martinez to 
receive members into the Third Order of St. 
Francis and to celebrate Mass for them. Padre 
Martinez explained that these faculties could not 
be delegated to Father Taladrid. 

Martinez further charged that Taladrid was a 
real troublemaker in Taos, and then enumerated 
his reasons for celebrating Mass in his newly con- 
structed private oratory. Martinez explained that 
the sacristan had been instructed not to prepare 
for his celebration of Mass unless it was very late 
in the morning, but Martinez was not able to fast 
for very long. In addition, wanted to fulfill the 


Mass Intentions promised to the people, and con- 
cluded his letter by recognizing Bishop Lamy as 
his legitimate prelate. 

Taladrid then wrote to Bishop Lamy saying that 
Martinez was celebrating Mass in his private ora- 
tory, and that he was taking over some parish 
functions. 

The very next day, on October 24, 1856, Bishop 
Lamy suspended Padre Martinez in a curt note 
depriving him of canonical faculties because he 
celebrated Mass in his oratory. It appeared that 
the Bishop was waiting for some pretext for which 
to suspend the aged and ailing Cura de Taos. 
Lamy further informed Martinez that his suspen- 
sion would be in effect until he retracted his arti- 
cle that appeared in La Gaceta. It seemed strange 
that a sick priest celebrating Mass in his own 
home should merit such a severe ecclesiastical 
censure such as suspension. This is more surpris- 
ing when one considers that Bishop Lamy’s men- 
tor, Bishop Purcell, was celebrating Masses in 
homes and private chapels twenty years before.” 
Furthermore, Lamy himself as a young priest also 
celebrated Masses in homes.” 

Padre Antonio José responded to the suspen- 
sion by taking the offensive against what he con- 
sidered an unjust ecclesiastical censure that lacked 
the formalities of due process. In a strong and 
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forthright letter written to Bishop Lamy on 
November 12, 1856, Padre Martinez went to great 
lengths in an effort to prove through canon law 
that the suspension was null and void. While 
Martinez conceded that his use of a private orato- 
ry without explicit permission might not have 
been excusable, he insisted that his publication of 
letters on the matter of tithes was protected by 
guarantees of republican free speech. However, 
Martinez agreed that Lamy had every right to 
have given a canonical warning for either cele- 
brating Mass in his oratory or for publishing in La 
Gaceta, if either of these things did not seem right 
in his eyes. 

Nevertheless, Martinez complained that 
Bishop Lamy had never given even one warning, 
much less the required canonical three warnings 
before the suspension. This ecclesiastical censure 
would deprive him from his faculties celebrat- 
ing Mass, hearing Confessions or preaching. 
Martinez was never cited nor given a hearing or 
trial as required by canon law. In the matter of 
his stand on the tithes, however, Padre Martinez 
was uncompromising. “The point is simply this: 
the faithful must be given the spontaneity and 
the freedom in the matter of tithing, and the 
maintenance of Your Excellency and other 
priests under you.”?8 He continued as follows: 


“Its total payment, as you demand under most 
severe penalties, is in violation of the rights of this 
my people among whom I first saw the light of 
day. I beg, Your Excellency, to respect my view- 
point for what I am about to say. The diocesan 
statutes invite the faithful to enter into mercantile 
agreements making the parish priests appear like 
hucksters or traders in commerce. By order of 
Your Excellency, they also make the sacraments, 
Masses, and other spiritual gifts as so much mer- 
chandise in a warehouse...compare this way of 
acting with the account of Simon Magus in the 
Acts of the Apostles.”?? 

Father Philip Cassidy of Santa Fe said in 1958, 
on the centennial at the Padre’s excommunica- 
tion “This lengthy letter reveals the soul of 
Padre Martinez, his acuity in logic, and his 
almost perfect defense which is devastating 
while not being angry. The letter is ignored by 
Lamy to whom Martinez was to write five more 
times without ever receiving a_reply.”!00 
Subsequent letters by Padre Martinez are 
couched in much softer words indicating a cer- 
tain retreat from his strong stance. They became 
overtures, and sometimes even pleas, for recon- 
ciliation, always with that sincere personal 
respect for the person of the Bishop. Even 
Father Machebeuf had to admit: “Truth obliges 
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me to say that he has not failed in a show of per- 
sonal respect towards the Bishop.” !9! 

Within two weeks, Padre Martinez again 
wrote a long letter to Bishop Lamy reviewing 
the incidents that led to the present predica- 
ment. He expressed his views on Taladrid and 
reminded the Bishop how long a time he had 
been pastor of Taos. He suggested that his long 
tenure was equivalent to the canonical position 
of “Permanent Rector.’!92 A short time later, 
Martinez deplored his “furious words,” !5 to the 
Bishop and informed him that he had made 
peace with Father Taladrid. 

Four months later, reverting to his more con- 
frontational self, Martinez reminded Lamy that 
he had been ignoring his letters. In reference to 
his suspension, Martinez called attention to the 
treatise-commentary on canon law by 
Murrillo.!°4 A second wind of pride prompted 
him to advise Bishop Lamy that the canonist 
Murrillo cited Pope Alexander III as his authori- 
ty. Nevertheless, Padre Martinez was hurting, and 
was not ashamed to let Bishop Lamy know it: 

“Is it that you wish to treat me the way you 
treated and injured other priests who because of 
their candor suffered all exactly the same way I 
do? When Padre Manuel Gallegos, made a trip 
to Mexico in 1852 — with due letters from the 


Vicar General — the pastor of San Felipe 
Church in Albuquerque returned to find him- 
self suspended. His books and property were 
thrown out of his rectory, and Father José 
Prospecto Machebeuf was ensconced in his 
place. The following year you did to Vicar Forane 
Padre Juan Felipe Ortiz what you had done to 
Padre Gallegos. Without regard to canon law, you 
divided his parish, taking his rectory away from 
him, and finally suspended him.”!95 

Receiving no response from Bishop Lamy, 
Martinez wrote to the next in command who was 
the Vicar General Father J.P. Mauchebeuf. It is 
substantially the same letter of self-defense writ- 
ten shortly after the suspension, but now 
addressed to Machebeuf “so that you will under- 
stand.”!06 He continued: 

“Please do not destroy the peace and repose of 
my home, nor would I wish you to distress my 
faithful parishioners who come to me in their 
needs. The obligation to help them is imposed on 
me by the Catholic religion I profess as by my 
position as their pastor. I recognize the duties that 
my conscience unfolds to me, as well as the help 
and consolation I have in canon law and in our 
liberal republican American government in 
which I believe so confidently. These I feel will not 
allow the machinations of others to trouble 


me...I am yours with due regard to the protests I 
have made to you and I offer you my esteem and 
good will.”!07 

This letter was sent in early May 1857. Within 
the month, Bishop Lamy set in motion formal 
proceedings of excommunication. Bishop 
Lamy’s biographer Paul Horgan states, “Before 
the excommunications, Lamy had seen the 
necessity of replacing... 
Taladrid with Eulogio Ortiz — 
the young priest.” He was the 
brother of the old belligerent 
vicar who had in all loyalty 
abroad with the 


Bishop.”!08 Appointing a native 


traveled 


Hispanic priest to replace the 
unpopular Spaniard before 
excommunicating Padre Martinez was seen as a 
necessary stratagem in order to avoid a popular 
riot. 

Padre Martinez was unaware that formal 
excommunication procedures had begun, and 
was under the illusion that reconciliation was tak- 
ing place. Martinez felt comfortable with the idea 
that his former student, Father Eulogio Ortiz, was 
coming to Taos to help. At the beginning of 
1857’s summer, Padre Martinez joyfully wel- 
comed his ex-alumnus who was also the nephew 


PADRE MARTINEZ WAS UNAWARE 
THAT FORMAL EXCOMMUNICATION 
PROCEDURES HAD BEGUN, AND WAS 
UNDER THE ILLUSION THAT RECON- 

CILIATION WAS TAKING PLACE. 


of the old Vicar Ortiz, one of Martinez’ seminary 
schoolmates in Durango. In spite of occasional 
differences and even conflicts between Padre 
Martinez and the former Vicar, Padre Martinez 
respected Juan Felipe Ortiz as his past immediate 
ecclesiastical superior. 

Padre Martinez’ initial joy upon receiving 
Father Eulogio Ortiz, however, quickly turned 
to sorrow and disappoint- 
ment. It soon became clear 
that the young priest, who 
had served as the Bishop’s 
secretary and_ traveling 
companion on a trip to 
Rome, was sent to Taos to 
implement diocesan poli- 
cies in regards to tithes and 
to promote uncritical allegiance to the Bishop. 
The tension between these two native New 
Mexican priests, a generation apart, exploded 
the following Holy Week in April 1858. There 
was a serious tiff between Padre Martinez and 
Eulogio Ortiz regarding images and accou- 
trements from the Talpa Chapel. 

The Talpa Chapel — later called the Duran 
Chapel — was special to Padre Martinez. 
Nicolas Sandoval, the builder and owner, had 
dedicated the chapel for the use of Padre 


Martinez — “a su dispocicién”— as the 
inscription on an exposed roof board (latilla) 
testified when a new roof was placed some 
twenty-five years after the chapel was built. 
Ironically the inscription of the new roof- 
board was dated July 2, 1851, the exact time 
that Jean Baptiste Lamy was arriving into 
Santa Fe as its Vicar Apostolic and future 
Bishop. Sandoval’s full Spanish inscription is 
translated as follows: “In this veneration of My 
Lady of Talpa, I have granted and built her 
oratory at the disposition of the priest 
Antonio Jose Martinez.” !99 

Just before the Holy Week of 1858, Father 
Eulogio Ortiz, the second pastor to succeed 
Padre Martinez at Guadalupe parish, forcibly 
entered the Talpa chapel and then removed its 
santos — sacred images — from the chapel 
not far from Ranchos de Taos that is dedicat- 
ed to Our Lady of the Rosary who is especial- 
ly venerated at the village of Talpa in the south 
of the Mexican state of Jalisco. Ortiz took to 
Guadalupe church in Taos the Talpa chapel’s 
sacred images of the crucified Jesus (El 
Mother (La 
Dolorosa) that played such an important role 


Nazareno) and_ Sorrowful 


in the Penitentes’ special Holy Week cere- 


monies. This was clearly meant to deprive 


Padre Martinez, chaplain for the Penitentes, 
the use of the sacred images for Holy Week. 

Martinez wrote a bitter letter of complaint 
to Bishop Lamy, and followed that up by help- 
ing to arrange the arrest and trial of young 
Father Ortiz and his fifteen accomplices who 
were brought before civil court in Santa Fe 
because of the removal of the santos from the 
Talpa Chapel. From the Bishop’s viewpoint, 
this was an example of Martinez intolerable 
arrogance that merited nothing less than 
excommunication. That was to take place 
almost immediately, the week after Easter of 
1858. Within ten months, then, after the 
arrival of Father Ortiz, the formal excommu- 
nication of Padre Antonio José Martinez, Cura 
de Taos, was to dramatically take place in the 
parish church of Our Lady of Guadalupe. 

After his estrangement with Bishop Lamy, 
Padre Martinez used this chapel until his death. 
He baptized and married those who presented 
themselves to him, and conducted other servic- 
es as well. The American census taker in 1860 
noted it as a “schismatic”!!9 Catholic church, 
but Fray Angelico Chavez claims that classifica- 
tion does not strictly apply.!!! m 


Chapter 8 


PAIN OF CARICATURE 


an does not die when his body is low- 
| \ / | ered into the grave. The good that one 
does lives on. However, in the case of 


Antonio José Martinez, a hostile dominant cul- 
ture would not let him rest. Long after death had 
claimed his body, writers continued to disparage 
his deeds, seeing much villainy and little virtue. 
Willa Cather, in her fictionalized account of the 
life of Bishop Lamy, caricatures Antonio José in 
vicious strokes: 

“Not much taller than the Bishop, in reality, he 
gave the impression of being an enormous man. 
His broad high shoulders were like a bull buffalo’s, 
his big head was set defiantly on a thick neck, and 
full cheeked richly colored egg-shaped Spanish 
face...a high, narrow forehead, brilliant yellow 
eyes set deep in strong arches and full florid 
cheeks — not blank areas of smooth flesh, as in 
the Anglo Saxon faces, but full of muscular activ- 
ity, as quick to change with feeling as any of his 
features. His mouth was the very assertion of vio- 
lent uncurbed passions and tyrannical self-will. 
The full lips thrust out and taut like the flesh of 
animals distended by fear or desire...Padre 
Martinez laughed and showed his long yellow 
teeth. Laughing did not become him; his teeth 
were too large — distinctly vulgar.”!!2 

Fray Angelico Chavez, a native New Mexican 
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priest-historian and author of seventeen books 
including poetry, sensitively reacts to the negative 
stereotyping of Cather’s sharp pen: 

“But as a foil to her hero, as to highlight his 
virtues and those of the French culture that he 
and his helpers brought along, the author makes a 
lecherous ogre of native Padre Martinez of Taos, 
while also demeaning his people in connection 
with the 
[Martinez] headstrong character caused him to 


Penitentes. “Unfortunately his 
be gravely maligned even by a few of his own — 
and finally the Cather novel, when he should long 
ago have had a heroic monument as Hispanic 
New Mexico’s greatest son.” !!3 

Cather, however, was not content until she saw 
Martinez in a hell she constructed in her novel. 
Through the delirium of the dying Padre Lucero, 
abetted by the ministrations of Father “Vaillant,” 
i.e., Machebeuf, the Padre is visualized as 
writhing: 

“The women whispered that his face was 
changing and they brought their candles nearer, 
kneeling close beside his bed. His eyes were alive 
and had perception in them. He rolled his head to 
one side and then looking intently into the can- 
dlelight without blinking while his features sharp- 
ened. Several times his lips twitched back over his 
teeth. The watchers held their breath, feeling sure 


that he would speak before he passed — and he 
did. After a facial spasm that was like a sardonic 
smile, and a clicking of breath in his mouth, their 
Padre [Lucero] spoke like a horse for the last time, 
‘Comete tu cola, Martinez, Cémete tu cola? [Eat 
your tail, Martinez, eat your tail.] Almost at once, 
he died in a convulsion... At the moment of death 
Father Lucero had looked into the other world 
and beheld Padre Martinez in torment.”!!4 

Failure to see much good in Martinez’ life par- 
allels the maligning of the entire Spanish-speak- 
ing culture by an ethnocentric society which 
could not tolerate diversity or countenance good- 
ness outside of its own value system. For more 
than a century — and perhaps even now — the 
nation’s attitudes were tainted by views of the 
Spanish-speaking people such as those expressed 
by Albert Pike, a Mason, who wrote the following 
about Hispanic people in Taos. 

“On the evening of my arrival, I went to a fan- 
dango. I saw the men and women dancing waltzes 
and drinking whiskey together. And in another 
room, I saw a monte bank open. It is a strange 
sight — a Spanish fandango. Well-dressed 
women...harlots, priests, thieves, half-breed 
Indians — all spinning around together in a 
waltz. Here a filthy, ragged fellow with half a shirt, 
a pair of leather breeches and long dirty woolen 


stockings and Apache moccasins, was hanging 
around with the pretty wife of Pedro Vigil. And 
there the priest was dancing with La Altagracia 
who paid her husband a regular sum to keep out 
of the way and lived with an American. I was soon 
disgusted.”!!9 

Weber wrote that it was not only the Taos 
Village that the newcomers found “miserable” but 
the people as well. Trappers and traders criticized 
New Mexicans as “depraved, indolent, supersti- 
tious and dirty,’ among other disparaging traits. 
They were contemptuous of public officials and 
priests, whom, they saw as immoral and avari- 
cious. “These outburst,” said Weber, were 
“designed to please the American reading public's 
preconceptions of what a racially-mixed Latin, 
Roman Catholic country should be like.”!!© In 
other words, truth was not a great preoccupation 
of these critics. 

These libels were spawned or justified by anti- 
Catholic biases fueled by the nativism of the 
Know-Nothings and others of the same ilk who 
came into Taos within the first third of the nine- 
teenth century. Their view of history was seen 
through the distorted prisms of their biases. 
Additionally, fantasy was sometimes paraded as 
fact, and hardly tenable opinions as gospel 
truth. For wrote that 


instance, Lavender 
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Antonio José Martinez “had fallen into the 
priesthood through his disappointment; he 
was nineteen years old when his wife died. 
Disconsolate, he went to Durango, [and] took 
orders.” 117 

Just as Puritanism and Calvinism jaundiced 
the Anglo view of New Mexicans, Jansenism 
served as a similar toxin for the French priests. 
Surprisingly similar to Puritanism, Jansenism 
made the French clergy ill-disposed towards 
native New Mexican priests, and was responsi- 
ble for Lamy’s outbursts against drinking, 
dancing and gambling. The result was that 
Padre Martinez, along with his people, suf- 
fered the death of their good name through 
the attempted murder of Hispanic culture. 
What is more, Protestantism began to make 
inroads within the native Hispanic communi- 
ty. Both Vicente F. Romero and Pedro Sanchez, 
close relatives of Padre Martinez were closely 
associated with the evangelizing efforts of pio- 
neer Protestant groups in New Mexico. Vicente 
became a very effective Presbyterian evangeliz- 
er, but Pedro returned to his Catholic roots. By 
1873 — six years after the death of the Padre, 
and fifteen years after his excommunication — 
the Presbyterian church began to have signifi- 
cant success, especially in the areas of Ranchos 


de Taos and El Prado where Vicente F. Romero 
established a church. 

The Rev. Thomas Harwood, one of the early 
Methodist ministers, met Santiago Valdez in 
Ocaté that is about twenty-two miles north of 
Mora, where Valdez was a leading political fig- 
ure. Santiago cautioned the Rev. Harwood to 
respect expressions of popular religiosity. “Say 
what you want about their God, but don't 
make fun of their saints.”!!8 

In 1867, the very year of Martinez’ death, 
Bishop Lamy invited the Italian Jesuits to 
come to New Mexico. Through a parish mis- 
sion given by them two years later, more than 
3,000 Penitentes and former partisans of Padre 
Martinez were sacramentally reconciled and 
validated. 
Nevertheless, as E.K. Francis wrote in 1956, 


seventy-six marriages were 
“The whole series of events left a wound in the 
side of the Catholic church in New Mexico 
which was long to heal, and the scar can yet be 
felt. To the Spanish-American minority, how- 
ever, the wholesale removal of the native cler- 
gy has been a tragedy, for it deprived them of 
their natural leaders capable of cushioning the 
shock of conquest from which as a group the 


Hispanos have never quite recovered.”!!9 


Chapter 9 


NEW DAY DAWNING 


od’s judgment on the life and person of 
exz José Martinez will be revealed 
only when Christ the Lord comes 
again. Nevertheless, history is gradually bring- 
ing Padre Martinez out of the shadows where 
his detractors wanted to confine him. Not only 
has he continued to live on in the oral tradition 
of the humble Spanish-speaking people whom 
he served but, happily, men of good will every- 
where are beginning to discover his greatness. 
In July 1974, efforts were made to found 
Escuela Antonio Jose Martinez near Las Vegas, 
New Mexico. It was to be “where Raza children 
would learn their true history, culture and lan- 
guage.”!20 The spirit of the indomitable Padre 
was to be that of the school: to serve the people. 
The 1975 Calendario Chicano, published in 
Hayward, California, featured a brief biograph- 
ical sketch of the Padre and dedicated the 
month of January to him. TIME magazine, in 
reviewing Paul Horgan’s book Lamy of Santa 
Fe, referred to Martinez as a “prairie king.” !2! 
The Extension Society in its 1976 Calendar fea- 
tured a portrait of Padre Martinez on its page 
for the month of February. 
Spanish-speaking priests, especially those 
associated with the national Chicano priests 
organization of PADRES (an acronym for 


Priests Associated for Religious, Educational 
and Social Rights) dreamed out loud during 
the nation’s bicentennial celebration about how 
fitting it would be if “all the required formali- 
ties”!22 would be taken to lift from Padre 
Martinez the excommunication that many 
judge as unjust and invalid. They felt such an 
act by church authorities would benefit not 
only Mexican Americans but also all lovers of 
justice. They pointed out that no less had been 
done for Joan of Arc, Padre Hidalgo, and for 
Galileo. 

Perhaps Pedro Sanchez’ in his 1903 biography 
of the Padre, exaggerated the comparison of 
Antonio José Martinez’ with George 
Washington, Abraham Lincoln and Benito 
Juarez. Nevertheless, there are few to quarrel 
with Sanchez in the following assessment: 

“Padre Martinez, by means of the pen, took 
part at the side of Juarez in the reform of 
Mexico...He was the most consummate theolo- 
gian of his time in this territory. In the pulpit, 
he was so subtle that with the power of his 
logic, which was almost natural for him, he 
always had the gift of persuasion, making pleas- 
ing and convincing all that could be desired by 
his most creative mind. He was correct and reg- 
ular in his studies, an exemplar in his habits, 
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always generous and amiable. Those things that 
surrounded him were at all times an inspira- 
tion to his students. He was also a politician and a 
man of state, and as such on all occasions found 
things to work on for the benefit of his con- 
stituents.” !23 

“Behold here a son of New Mexico who for the 
nobleness of his deeds and public spirit is placed 


“ BEHOLD HERE A SON OF NEW 
MEXICO WHO FOR THE NOBLENESS OF 
HIS DEEDS AND PUBLIC SPIRIT IS 
PLACED ALONG THE SIDE OF THE 
GREAT MEN OF THE EARTH, 
along the side of the great men of the earth,”!24 
enthused Fray Angelico Chavez. However, it is 
not only the Spanish-speaking people who have 
taken a new measure of the greatness of Antonio 
José Martinez. Southwest historian Harvey 
Fergusson declared that Padre Martinez was a 
“rare and significant man.”!2> Twitchell said, 
“Beyond all doubt, he was the ablest and most 
brilliant man claiming New Mexico as his birth- 
place, taking part in or directing the affairs of 
the territory under Spanish, Mexican or 

American rule up to the time of his death.”!26 
These are a few of the growing legion of historians 

who are not content to leave Antonio José 

Martinez in the black hell where Cather put him. 
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The new vision — articulated by Father Philip 
Cassidy, one of New Mexico’s senior native priests 
shows Christ putting his arms around the old 
Padre in an embrace of welcome on the day he 
dies because “he always tried to serve the people 
and never denied his God or church.” !27 

The dawn that Padre Antonio José Martinez 
hoped to see, but did not, is now somewhat less 
reluctant. A new day of liberation and cultural 
affirmation for native New Mexicans and all 
Latinos is on the horizon. 

Demographics are destiny. Up until 1970, 
when Patrick J. Flores was ordained as auxiliary 
bishop of San Antonio and the first Mexican 
American bishop of the United States, most 
church leaders in this country found it hard to 
believe that twenty-five percent of the country’s 
Catholics were Mexican American. “Roughly 
half of the Catholics in the world today live in 
Latin America alone...The central challenge for 
world Catholicism at the moment is not 
decline, but growth, and making sense of the 
new interactions between faith and culture this 
growth generating.!2? Padre Martinez pio- 
neered strategies in his time to respond well to 
that challenge, and may we be so successful in 
our own time. 


Martinez Hacienda: Boyhood home of Padre Martinez from 1804. 
Tourists: Surillo Family 
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EPILOGUE: AFTERMATH AND NEW HOPES 


adre Martinez may have flirted with the 
p Episcopalian church and had comfortable dia- 

logues with clergymen of other faith traditions, 
but there is no doubt that he remained a staunch 
Roman Catholic all of his life. However, many of his 
relatives became Presbyterians, and one of them — 
Vincente Ferrer Romero — was an effective pioneer lay 
evangelizer in northern New Mexico. 

The merits and accomplishments of Padre Martinez 
deserve to be better known. Two new websites are ded- 
icated to this proposition: <the taosconnection.com> 
and <padremartinez.org>. 

The University of New Mexico is planning to publish 
in both the original Spanish and modern English 
translations important primary resource material such 
as the 1877 Valdez biography, the 1838 autobiography, 
and the Last Will and Testament of the Padre. 

Mr. Paul Espinosa of Espinosa Productions has 
begun work on a film documentary on the Life and 
Times of Padre Martinez with the expectation that it 
will be used in the curricula of students in New 
Mexico and beyond. 

Without glossing over the conflict that existed 
between Padre Martinez and Bishop Lamy, many 
hope that the Padre’s reputation be restored by a 
formal declaration of the invalidity of his ecclesias- 
tical censure. Monsignor Jerome Martinez, JCL 
(Licentiate Degree in canon law) and Rector of the 


St. Francis Cathedral-Basilica in Sante Fe, has stated 
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that the “excommunication was per se invalid.” It 
would be most fitting that Padre Antonio José 
Martinez, Cura de Taos, be exhumed from Kit 
Carson Cemetery in Taos and re-interred near the 
church of Our Lady of Guadalupe from where he 
served so many years as Cura de Taos. 

A bright light in Hispanic ministry in this 
country is in the ecumenical and inter-religious 
cooperation in working towards common goals in 
the pursuit of justice and peace. May God’s Spirit 
guide all people of good will to those ends for 
human wholeness and eternal salvation. This 
would make the Padre proud. 

According to the collection of papers of 
Padre Martinez’ youngest brother Pascual, 
privately owned and never published, the last 
words of the dying priest were, “thy will be 
done.” a fitting conclusion to this monograph 
is the companion petition of the Our Father, 
“Thy kingdom come!” 
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The first church of Our Lady of Guadalupe was constructed around 1802 at La Plaza de Don Fernando. 
Padre Antonio José Martinez came to this church and served there from 1826 to 1858. The church was 
used until 1911 when it was replaced by another building that was destroyed by fire in the summer of 
1961. The third church is located across the road from the original location. 
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